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The Russians Liberate Marriage 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


There are apparently two prongs to 
the present Russian drive against 
Catholicism. One is pointed at the 
Papacy, and the other at the Catholic 
concept of marriage. As far as Ameri- 
can Catholic loyalty to the Pope is 
concerned, Pravda is wasting its ink. 
Our filial obedience to the Holy Father 
is buttressed by a personal admiration 
for the former Cardinal Pacelli. The 
Church in America is more Roman 
than the Church in any other country. 
In some points it might be better for us 
to be a little more American—to be at 
least as American as the English 
hierarchy is English. It may be, how- 
ever, that the wily master-minds of 
Moscow do not intend their anti-Papal 
slurs for American consumption. 

However, in striking at the Catholic 
concept of marriage, the Soviets have 
touched on Achilles’ heel. Not that 
the Church here is heterodox on the 
subject of marriage, but that large sec- 
tions of our Catholic population are in- 
fected in principle and practice with 
current American attitudes. Things 
that should not be so much as men- 
tioned among us are freely discussed— 
divorce, birth control, marriage before 
a minister or a justice of the peace. 
There are nasty rumors of Catholics 
making the First Fridays, and calmly 
asserting that contraceptives are a per- 


sonal affair beyond the scope of Con- 
fession. When Konev captures Berlin, 
we may begin to expect good-will mis- 
sians from Moscow in the form of boat- 
loads of Soviet marriage-propaganda 
coming into New York harbor. The 
plethora of divorces from hasty war- 
marriages will help to make this Soviet 
invasion the prime menace to the se- 
curity of the Church in America. 

A specimen of the coming propa- 
ganda is “Sin and Science,” a paper- 
bound book written by a Dyson Car- 
ter, a chemical engineer, and published 
by Progress Books, Toronto, Canada. 
Neither cleverly written nor scholarly, 
it is nevertheless dangerous reading 
for the weak and unwary Catholic. 
It attempts to show how Soviet scien- 
tists have induced large-scale experi- 
ments in social morality; how they 
have scientifically solved the age-old 
problem of sin, and especially how 
they have liberated marriage from its 
ancient tyrannies. 


Marriage Reforms in Russia 
The motto of the Moscow Sports 
Club shows the daring aim of the 
Soviets in their marriage reforms as 
well as in their other social innova- 
tions: 


“We are not only rebuilding hu- 
man society on an economic basis— 
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we are mending the human race on 
scientific principles!” 


Love, according to the Soviets, is the 
only moral basis of marriage: loveless 
marriage is despicable. Scientifically 
eliminate all the compulsions that 
drive people into loveless marriages or 
that hold them there, and a new hu- 
manity will emerge, fulfilling itself in 
sex-love. The chief of these compul- 
sions is lack of jobs for women. The 
sexual evils of the human race are, 
therefore, not within themselves but 
in their circumstances. Correct the 
latter and you mend the human race; 
you eliminate sin which is simply so- 
cially harmful behavior. To give these 
ideas a Christian flavor, Dyson Carter 
sprinkles his book with texts from the 
Gospels and St. Paul, like an urchin 
decorating a dead horse with sprigs of 
fresh parsley. 

All this sounds like ‘‘free love,” and 
yet it is not. Lenin said: “In my 
opinion, the present widespread em- 
phasis in sexual matters does not give 
joy arid force to life but takes it away.” 
The Russians have removed the old 
“compulsions,” but they have con- 
structed new restrictions against pro- 
miscuity. They claim that they have 
stamped out abortion, V.D.; that they 
have reduced prostitution to the level 
of a social oddity, and that the Russian 
divorce rate is steadily falling. ‘‘Even 
petting,” says Carter, “has for years 
been regarded as vulgar by Soviet 
youth.” 

To-day the Catholic preacher has no 
access to facts about Russia. If the 
military experts are denied access to 
the country, we cannot expect social 
investigators to have more success. 
But these Soviet boasts are the shape 
of things to come, and it is imperative 
that, while we wait for the true facts, 
we should acquire a solid appreciation 





and understanding of the whole Catho- 
lic concept of sex and marriage in 
preparation for to-morrow. 


Preaching on Marriage 


In composing a sermon on marriage, 
it is well to plunge immediately into its 
definition. Thus, we can remove at the 
start some amazing misconceptions 
from the minds of our hearers. Some 
of these are as naive and almost as far 
wrong as the notion of the little girl 
who was being interrogated by Arch- 
bishop Ryan at Confirmation time. 
“What is Matrimony?” Quickly and 
with positive conviction came the 
answer: “It is a state of torment in 
which we atone for past sins in prepa- 
ration for a better life.”” Stating the 
definition of marriage at the very be- 
ginning of the sermon lays a sure 
framework for the body of the sermon. 
The definition should be an assertion of 
the primary and secondary ends of 
marriage, and throughout the writing 
and delivery of the talk we can bear in 
mind that many of our hearers do not 
regard the procreation of children as 
the chief purpose of marriage. On the 
other hand, we should be realistic 
enough to realize that most Catholics 
marry for love rather than for the sake 
of babies. Therefore, we should not 
insist that every Catholic’s personal 
reason for marrying should be pro- 
creation. We can only demand that 
they have no intention of permanently 
defeating the primary purpose. 

Natural an Supernatural Dignity of 

Marriage 

After asserting the primary ends, a 
paragraph might be devoted to the 
natural dignity of marriage. A current 
novelist speaks of the building of a 
family as a great adventure, and of the 
glory and triumph of a man or woman 
who enters the 50’s or 60’s of life in a 
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home of his or her own creation. Tur- 
genev wrote wistfully about having a 
wife who cares whether you come home 
late for dinner. There are many angles 
of married life that can be presented 
with natural simplicity and appeal: 
but if you introduce too much Eddie 
Guest sweetness into the natural as- 
pects of marriage, you will render it 
unreal and repulsively saccharine. 

The supernatural dignity of married 
life is, of course, the preéminent homi- 
letic consideration. There is ample 
precedent in Christian preaching for 
drawing a parallel between the privi- 
lege of the priest and the privilege of 
the parent. Some hardened celibates 
shudder to hear of a mysticism in mar- 
riage, or of parents as priests of crea- 
tion. But there is more than a nuance 
of resemblance between priest and 
parent. As the former by the words 
of consecration brings down the body 
of Christ to the world, so the married 
through their consecrated love in the 
mystery of procreation bring into the 
world a new being made to the image 
and likeness of God. St. Paul dared 
to compare the union between man 
and wife to the union between Christ 
and the Church. Why, then, is it 
gauche to comparesthe God-blessed ex- 
pression of that love to the miracle of 
Consecration? 

Middleton Murry in his latest book, 
‘‘Adam and Eve,”’ seems to have taken 
this Christian marriage-mysticism and 
crystallized it in a cult. He proposes 
as a substitute for ‘“‘moribund’’ Chris- 
tianity a new religion based on the ful- 
fillment of the individual in the love 
between man and woman which issues 
in human birth and should flower in 
divine love. 

A far cry from Catholic teaching is 
the notion that marriage is little more 
than a relief for concupiscence. It is 


pitiful enough to see laymen gnawing 
this relic of Montanism, but it is a 
tragedy to hear it preached from the 
pulpit. Seldom is it stated in so many 
words, but it is obvious in the attitude 
of the preacher. 


Emphasizing the Duties of Marriage 


The duties of marriage must be dis- 
cussed. The general ends of marriage 
have to be translated into definite 
obligations if the preacher hopes to 
make the sermon practical. These 
duties may be summed up in the words 
“mutual respect” to indicate the duties 
of the spouses to each other. ‘Love,’ 
according to the Soviets, “‘is the only 
foundation upon which a truly moral 
society can rise.” If they mean the 
“ga-ga’’ type of Hollywood love, may 
the good God have mercy on the chil- 
dren who are born of the vagaries of 
such infatuation! The Christian idea 
of love, the preacher must advise, is less 
starry-eyed and physical; it is a part- 
nership of man and woman who see 
God rather than the glamor in each 
other’s eyes. 

To become very practical, mutual 
respect means at least temperance in 
liquor drinking. Intemperance is one 
subject on which a priest may preach 
with “‘hell-fire and brimstone’’ fervor. 
When you are called in to quiet a 
husband who is roaring like a wild bull 
around the house, threatening to kill 
his wife and children—when you know 
he has a fine job, a devoted family, 
everything to make life happy and 
then stupidly takes to drink—your 
next Sunday’s sermon will have fire- 
works. Let your just anger explode. 
Tell your people that Our Blessed Lord 
would flame with indignation if He 
were to return to earth, and enter our 
drink-cursed cities. He wouldn’t pay 
any attention to the money changers’ 
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tables in our churches on Sunday morn- 
ings: an admission fee to church is un- 
canonical and commercial, but people 
don’t contribute enough anyway. But 
He would take a whip of cords and 
clean out the liquor stores and the 
saloons where Christians ‘buy their 
way into a beastly stupor and prepare 
a living hell for their families. 

Under the heading of mutual respect 
there are many other duties besides 
temperance. Thoughtfulness, sym- 
pathy in suffering, tact in conversa- 
tion, the birthday candy and flowers— 
all these are helps to eliminate friction, 
and duties as well. Columnists like 
Dorothy Dix and Mary Haworth can 
give any preacher yards of sermon 
material on these fine points of con- 
duct. 


Parental Duties to Children 


In view of the primary end of mar- 
riage, the duties to children are most 
important. How blissfully they are 
neglected to-day! Most of us have 
happy memories of our childhood. 
As we grow old and fall into anecdot- 
age, we never weary of reminiscing 
about our family life in other days—a 
father firm but gentle, a mother full 
of sacrifice and solicitude, a dining- 
room table aglow with the bright faces 
of children. 

But what will be the memories of 
to-day’s children as they grow old? 
Perhaps in this family father is over- 
seas or working long hours at a fac- 
tory; mother leaves early in the 
morning for her war-work and gives 
the kids a door-key, turning them 
loose into dangers they don’t suspect. 
And, watchman, what of the night? 
In Boston a missionary lately received 
a letter from school girls. 


“Father, we aren’t perfect but we 
try. Our mothers come home after 


.children in these matters. 


war-work with an ugly disposition 
and blame everything on us. Every 
night there’s a fuss. What do you 
think of war-working mothers?” 


In our sermons we must caution 
mothers to give some shreds of care 
and affection to their children in spite 
of nasty headaches after a hard day. 
When they come home, they must try 
to make up for what the little ones have 
missed during the day. 

Such care means scrupulous super- 
vision of the recreation of the children, 
especially of the diversions of the girls 
at night. In Russia twenty years ago, 
hordes of homeless children roamed 
the countryside like packs of wolves, 
terrorizing the populace. The juvenile 
delinquency problem has not yet 
reached those staggering proportions, 
but it is certainly a major menace. 
It is pitiful to see hordes of bobby- 
sock girls late at night in railroad sta- 
tions waiting for pick-up dates among 
incoming service men. They are the 
real war casualties. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Wishengrad said not long ago 
that in New York City three out of 
four sailors catching V.D. were in- 
fected by pick-up, non-professional 
dates. The preacher must hammer 
hard at the parental duty of supervis- 
ing the recreation of the young. Many 
a street-walker or prostitute can thank 
a careless mother for her plight. 


Religious Training of Children 


Duties involving the religious train- 
ing of the child deserve much more 
than a passing notice in a sermon. 
Early Baptism, regular attendance at 
Sunday Mass, frequent reception of 
the Sacraments, Catholic education 
and Catholic literature—parents need 
to be reminded of their obligations to 
Perhaps 
even more important is the parental 
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duty of edifying the young. Priests 
can hope to do little more than tell 
children a few pious stories on Sunday; 
the good nuns have more opportunity, 
but precious little can anyone accom- 
plish in the way of religious instruction 
if the parents are delinquent. If the 
mother and father of a family are lax 
in their practice of religion, if they are 
' selfish, quarrelsome, and intemperate, 
then the little ones will consider the 
teaching of priest or nun as so much 
“pious poppycock.”” To them the 
life and conduct of parents is the 
natural, normal code of behavior, 
And if it is at all possible, the preacher 
to-day ought to discuss the crying 
need of religious vocations. 

In addition to the problem of the 
child uncared for is the problem of the 
child unborn—birth control. Hateful 
and loathsome it is in the eyes of God, 
and yet it presents a delicate dilemma 
in the pulpit. Should it or should it 
not be excoriated in all its stark ugli- 
ness? Some priests, after years of ex- 
perience, feel that it is a matter to be 
reserved for the confessional; there a 
certain sympathtic understanding can 
be manifested in cases of unusual 
personal hardship, sympathy that 
would be taken for condonation of 
birth control if expressed from the 
pulpit. It is doubtful how much is 
accomplished by picturing the special 
tortures of birth-controllers in hell, or 
by drawing a nauseous comparison 
with the Roman practice of vomiting. 

But surely something should be said 
about the sacrilege of hiding the sin in 
Confession. We must disturb the con- 
sciences. of those who claim that the 
Church has no jurisdiction, or else that 
it is antiquated in its medical views 
and will some day catch up. Their 
persistence in the practice renders sus- 
pect the contrition of their past confes- 


sions, and for the future let them stay 
away from the confessional rather than 
profane the presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament. 

James M. Barrie’s ‘‘Dear Brutus’’ is 
a masterly handling of the birth con- 
trol problem. The artist-husband 
finds the dream-child he has always 
hoped for, the child unwanted by his 
wife. The play at this point is a fan- 
tasy, and the dream-child, after’ the 
father goes away, cries out: ‘Come 
back, daddy, I don’t want to be a 
might-have-been.”’ 


Preparation for Marriage 


For the benefit of the young un- 
married in the congregation, some 
words of advice regarding the prepara- 
tion for marriage are in order. The 
Religious has a novitiate during which 
he can try his vocation, but for pro- 
spective parents trial marriages are 
not allowed. The best prologue to 
the marital drama is a remote prepara- 
tion of a lifetime of good moral habits 
and frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments. 

The first step in the proximate 
preparation is the choice of a pariner. 
On this point recommend to your 
hearers a golden mean of selectivity, 
discreet but not finicky. They must 
consider only good Catholics as candi- 
dates. Warn against the first stirrings 
of attention to non-Catholics; when 
the star-crossed lovers are goggle- 
eyed, it’s too late to speak about 
mixed marriages. And the Catholics 
must be good Catholics. Not every 
wolf that comes to the door should be 
invited in merely because he wears a 
miraculous medal. And certainly short 
shrift should be given to heavy drink- 
ers. Marrying a man to reform him is 
like preaching the Gospel to gorillas. 

On the other hand, warn against ex- 
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quisite choosiness. The beloved need 
not be a Greer Garson or Clark Gable, 
a Frank Sinatra or Clare Luce, an es- 
thete or millionaire. The marriage is 
just for life, not for eternity. The 
Irish are not marrying in the cities of 
the East. Some say it’s because of 
the stranglehold of the parents who 
hate to see the young ones leave the 
shelter of the family roof. But may it 
not be due to choosiness? 

Specific recommendations regarding 
courtship are difficult and may prove 
dangerous. A preacher lashing out at 
the evils of kissing or petting may be- 
tray a naive ignorance or a scandalous 
comprehension of the . problem. 
Whence comes such perfect knowledge, 
say the curious. Suggestions about 
courtship should, therefore, be general 
in nature. 

It is hard to see the value of mar- 
riage sermons that set out to prove 
scripturally that Christ forbade di- 
vorce, or that line up authorities to 
show that marriage is a Sacrament. 
Our audience accepts these points as 
articles of faith. But they want to see 
if these teachings of Christ are con- 
sonant with the findings of sound 
sociology, economics, and the de- 


mands of personality. Also undesir- 
able are those sermons that treat mar- 
riage with a gross kind of humor. 
Chaucer’s “‘Wife of Bath’ had more 
reverence for the Sacrament than some 
clerical buffoons. Their wit has about 
it the sour breath of the devil. 

The Yalta agreement was a sweet 
victory for the Soviets. That pact 
is a portent of the rising tide of Rus- 
sian influence. If it is unchecked in 
America, it will mean the end of 
Christian family life as we know it. 
There will be absolute economic equal- 
ity for women as well as men. They 
will compete with men for the same 
jobs, receive equal pay and be de- 
barred from no employment. Which 
means more communal home life— 
day nurseries, school meals, etc., so 
that women will cease to be housewives 
and mothers in the true sense. The 
Catholic preacher had better gird him- 
self for battle, for it is not far off. This 
conflict of ideas will call out our re- 
sources of earnestness, mental acumen, 
and theological knowledge. But at least 
we will know what we are fighting for— 
“Motherhood and the Family,” two of 
the noblest ideas that ever came out 
of the mind of God. 




















The Returning Veteran 


By ANDREW P. MALONEY 


The heroic deeds of those who are 
valiantly serving their country are 
“alerting” the citizens of this nation 
to the fact that some day (please God, 
soon) those boys will come back. 
When they return, most parishes will 
point proudly to an Honor Roll which 
will bear the names of the loved ones 
who were called away. How empty 
these ecclesiastical ornaments will be 
if we have not prepared for their com- 
ing by being ready to assist and direct 
them in securing the things they want 
most—to forget war, to get jobs, to be 
good American Catholics! Many of 
them will turn to us, the priests on the 
home front, as they did to our heroic 
brothers who donned the uniform and 
administered to them on the battle 
front. It behooves us to be prepared 
for the enormous task of assisting our 
heroes to readjust themselves to civilian 
life. 

Need we look forward to some dis- 
tant ‘“‘V Day” which will usher in the 
demobilization period about which 
so many are fretting? Indeed no. 
As of May 1, 1944, the armed forces 
have discharged over a million and a 
half men and women (1,500,000). 
Latest reports indicate that the pres- 
ent rate of discharge averages about 
forty thousand (40,000) morthly. The 
reasons for discharge run the gamut 
from medical reasons down to ‘‘con- 
venience.” It has been estimated by 
reputable and reliable authorities that 
about 40% of the discharges have been 
for medical reasons with a diaguosis 
of a mental condition which has made 
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them unfit for service with the Army, 
Navy, Marines, or one of the women’s 
auxiliary corps. This group is labelled 
“neuropsychiatric.” We can expect 
that, as the days speed on, more and 
more men who were casualties will be 
discharged, and it is estimated that 
after the global.armistice has been de- 
clared several millions will be released 
in a comparatively short period. 


Resumption of Civil Life 


To return to their former jobs and 
to resume their professional duties 
will be the desire of most of those dis- 
charged. Some will want new em- 
ployment, because they will be either 
unable to take the old job, or it will 
not exist. A large number will not 
have any jobs to come to, because they 
left schools or colleges to enter the 
service. Some of these will desire to 
return to their scholastic life, while 
others will have lost the ‘‘itch’’ for 
studying and will want employment. 

We cannot estimate how many dis- 
abled men there will be after the war 
is over; the length and intensity of the 
war from now on will determine the 
number of this group. While we ad- 
mit that sulphanamide drugs, penicil- 
lin, blood plasma, new methods of 
medicine and surgery, and the rapid 
transfer of men to base hospitals have 
kept the death toll down, we must not 
underestimate the number of men 
who will be disabled. 

Which of us can deny the magnitude 
of the task that stands before us, or be 
so dull as not to realize that we shall 
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often be the ones to whom many 
veterans will turn for advice and di- 
rection? In some cities Catholic or- 
ganizations, either social welfare agen- 
cies or veterans’ associations, will es- 
tablish centers to which we can direct 
veterans for expert advice. In these 
centers skilled interviewers will as- 
certain the needs of the veterans and 
refer them to the services available in 
the community. In smaller com- 
munities, the center in many cases will 
undoubtedly be the rectory, and the 
interviewer the parish priest. 

There are three official agencies es- 
tablished by the Government to deal 
with veterans: (1) the Selective Serv- 
ice System, (2) the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and (3) the Veterans’ 
Employment Bureau of the United 
States Employment Service. 


Selective Service System 


The Selective Service System is 
charged by law with the responsibility 
of replacing honorably discharged vet- 
erans in their former positions or new 
positions of like seniority status and 
pay. This service is to be handled 
by the re-employment committeemen 
of each local selective service board. 
The agency must assist the veteran, 
and make available to him the services 
of official government bureaus and de- 
partments in securing his rights. The 
re-employment committeeman of the 
board must send a report to the 
State headquarters indicating the final 
disposition of all re-employment cases. 
The veteran must apply for his old job 
within 40 days, and, if it is refused, the 
re-employment committee and all gov- 
ernment agencies must go to work for 
him. If the veteran’s old job has 
ceased to exist, and if he desires an- 
other type of employment, a commit- 
teeman must make an appointment for 


him with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and either accompany 
him to that office or give him a letter 
introducing him to the person in charge 
of the veterans’ employment division. 

When a veteran is discharged from 
the service, the Adjutant General’s 
Office of the Army issues a Report of 
Separation (W.D.A.G.O. Form 53) 
with six copies distributed as follows: 
(1) posting copy to go to National 
Headquarters of Selective Service Sys- 
tem; (2) soldier’s copy, copy given to 
veteran; (3) insurance notice to Vet- 
erans’ Administration; (4) board of 
registration copy; (5) re-employment 
committeeman copy; (6) Veterans’ 
Employment representative copy. 

The copy given to the veteran is 
his most important and valuable 
paper, for not only will it serve as 
identification to the agencies created 
to serve him, but also it will have his 
rights, duties and benefits printed on 
the back. Urge him to guard this 
paper carefully. Itis important to tell 
the veteran that his Report of Separa- 
tion will not contain medical informa- 
tion. True, the other copies will con- 
tain this information, but it is unlawful 
for it to be divulged. 

It is true that from time to time we 
have heard some rather disappointing 
tales about the method and procedure 
followed by some boards in calling 
men for induction. It has been hinted, 
at least, that boards have “frowned”’ 
on one racial or religious segment in a 
community only to give preference 
to another. While we do not know 
that any evidence has been presented 
to support these unhappy contentions, 
we cannot ignore the fact that many 
service men have very definite ‘‘gripes”’ 
about this matter and have been bitter 
in their condemnation of individual 
board members. We must be vigilant 
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lest personal, political, religious, and 
nationalistic preferences in job place- 
ments become evils in the re-employ- 
ment program of the post-war read- 
justment period. 


The Veterans’ Administration 


The Veterans’ Administration was 
established in 1930 to administer com- 
pensation, hospitalization, and re- 
habilitation for men and women who 
acquired disabilities that were service- 
connected. To care for persons dis- 
abled in World War II, the Govern- 
ment has set up four kinds of benefits: 
(1) monetary benefits which include 
pensions, retirement pay, adjusted 
compensation and government in- 
surance; (2) hospitalization and domi- 
ciliary care; (3) burial and funeral 
expenses; (4) vocational rehabilita- 
tion. To be eligible for these benefits, 
the veterans must: (1) have been in 
active military or naval services after 
December 6, 1941, and during World 
War II; (2) be honorably discharged 
from active service; (3) have a disa- 
bility incurred in or aggravated by 
military service; (4) be in need of vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

The purpose of vocational rehabili- 
tation is to restore the employability 
of the veteran which was lost as a re- 
sult of disability incurred in, or ag- 
gravated by, military service. In this 
service the Veterans’ Administration 
utilizes all existing agencies, v7z., col- 
leges, business schools, vocational 
training centers, industries, etc. © 

‘Before certifying a veteran for any 
special occupational training, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will consider 
his education, vocational experience, 
abilities, and personal desires. If the 
veteran is judged to be eligible, he 
shall be sent to a school or an industry 
for training. -During the training pe- 





riod, an unmarried veteran will re- 
ceive a monthly pension of $80, a 
married one $90 with $5 a month for 
each dependent child and an additional 
allotment in the amount of $10 a 
month for each dependent parent. 

It is noteworthy that the first 100,- 
000 discharged veterans in Pennsyl- 
vania were invited to apply for this 
service; only 33'/,; per cent acknowl- 
edged this notice, and only about 
1/, of this latter group accepted the 
services of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Here is one place the priest can be a 
good counsellor. He should urge 
young men with talent and ability to 
complete their studies, and discourage 
those who he knows lack the stick-to- 
it-tiveness essential for scholastic train- 
ing. This group can be given aptitude 
tests in order to determine the type of 
training for which they are best 
suited. Any social service agency 
would codperate in having the tests 
made. 


United States Employment Service 


The Veterans’ Employment Bureau 
of the United States Employment 
Service is directed to give immediate 
assistance to former service men seek- 
ing employment. At each local office 
there is a Veterans’ Employment rep- 
resentative. Counsellors trained in 
the arts of interviewing and guidance 
are on hand to study the veteran’s pre- 
vious work and army training history. 
Thus, the veteran will be assisted in 
securing the job he is best fitted to oc- 
cupy. 

The United States Employment 
Service has set up what it calls Ex- 
perimental Veterans’ Employment 


Centers in New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Houston, Den- 
ver, and Los Angeles. In these centers 
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job counselling, aided by the use of 
various psychometric and aptitude 
tests, is carried on for the purpose of 
securing long-time job placements. 
From these centers will come forth 
the standards which undoubtedly will 
govern job placements throughout 
the country. 

The Veterans’ Employment Bureau 
is committed not only to find jobs for 
unemployed veterans but is under ob- 
ligation to give preference to them. 
The veterans should contact this 
governmental department through the 
re-employment committeeman of his 
local draft board. This will invest his 
initial interview with an official char- 
acter, and will be more profitable in 
the final analysis. 

It is important to inject the thought 
here that, if a veteran with a non- 
service-connected disability needs medi- 
cal treatment or prosthetic appliances 
to make him employable, he will se- 
cure these services, not from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and United States 
Employment Service, but through the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation in his own 
State. 

Although the official agencies just 
referred to are being geared to meet 
the big task which lies ahead, some 
communites are assuming the respon- 
sibility of setting up veterans’ com- 
munity service centers. Here the 
veteran will be interviewed and his 
case channelled into the agency 
equipped to give him service. New 
York City and many other large cities 
have such ceriters, but most notable 
among the smaller cities are Peoria, 
Ill., and Altoona, Pa. 


Community Projects 


In Peoria surveys have been made 
and questionnaires sent to industrial 
plants, etc., to determine the number 


of jobs which could be handled by dis- 
abled men. The management is asked 
to register how many jobs could be 
filled by men with one eye, one hand, 
one leg, etc. Copies of the Peoria Plan. 
can be secured by writing to Peoria 
Plan, Inc., Peoria, IIl. 
blazing enterprise is well worth study- 
ing. In fact, the priest who has 
studied it can be a most profitable and 
constructive counsellor in any com- 
mittee or group working to set up a 
suitable plan for a given community. 

In Altoona, community leaders (lay 
and clergy) took special courses in in- 
terviewing and guidance that they 
might be trained to face the veteran 
intelligently and thus keep him from 
getting the proverbial “run around”’ 
from agency to agency. 

The executives of private social serv- 
ice agencies in Altoona are becoming 
increasingly aware of their potentiali- 
ties in working with veterans. It is 
possible that, by means of the AlI- 
toona experience, social service and 
welfare agencies may take up the work 
generally. Undoubtedly, their staffs 
are better equipped to contribute to 
the guidance of veterans than any of 
the new set-ups being advocated, the 
personnel of which may have aca- 
demic training but lack the experience 
of seasoned case-workers. 

The following suggestions have been 
proposed by the Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene to help the home 
folk to understand the returning 
veteran and to deal constructively with 
them. 

(1) Welcome and enjoy them, and 
avoid pity and over-sympathy. 
Evidence that their presence is 
enjoyed is most reassuring. 

(2) Listen well. Listen to as much 


or as little as the veterans wish 
to tell, and do not pry. 


This trail- - 
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(3) Regard them as normal, up- 
standing, competent persons. 
Avoid babying and over-solici- 
tude, and ask them to help you, 
rather than giving them undue 
care. 

Encourage them to take up their 
hobbies and be normally active 
in social life, with old friends 
and new. 

Create an atmosphere of confi- 
dence and expectancy. Praise 
them liberally for their efforts 
and accomplishments in getting 
back into the swing of civilian 
living and ignore the slips. 

Be patient with them. Getting 
accustomed to civilian schedules 
may not be easy, and they may 
have undergone emotional and 
personality changes. Take time 
to get to know each other again. 
Get expert help for those suffer- 
ing from “nerves” or showing 
serious problems of mood. Such 
conditions are more curable 
than many physical illnesses. 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


The Rodle of the Priest 


The priest will find many oppor- 
tunities to assist the returning veteran, 
especially those in the neuropsychiatric 
group. Guided by his knowledge of 
the prime principles of psychology, 
enhanced by his practical experience 
in guidance and aided by the workings 
of God’s grace through the Sacra- 
ments, the priest by patience and con- 
structive direction towards spiritual 
and material objectives will be able to 
clear the air for many a veteran. Urge 
the veterans to get to work or school 








as soon as possible, advising them that 
difficulties are to be expected in get- 


ting back into work routine. Have 
them contact their old friends and re- 
new acquaintances as quickly as they 
can. Have them meet other veterans; 
similar experiences and problems have 
put them all “in the same boat.” 
Never permit them to become dis- 
couraged. Impress upon them that 
the problem of regaining health and 
poise is not always smooth and steady. 
Focus their gaze on a bright future, 
propelling them onward to the day of 
complete recovery. 

The return of G. I. Joe will bring to 
all of us priests stupendous and 
numberless problems. If we keep in 
mind these channels into which Joe 
should be directed and the facilities 
and services to which he has a right, 
we can assist him to get relocated in 
our community painlessly and easily. 
It will save him from becoming dis- 
gusted and disappointed, as he well 
may if he feels his rights are ignored 
and his privileges not respected. 

As community planning progresses 
and develops for the creation of 
agencies to assist the veterans, an in- 
telligent Catholic layman or a priest, 
selected bythe Catholic clergy of a com- 
munity, should be a vocal member of 
the committee. It will bring Catholic 
thought and action into focus, and con- 
tribute guidance to many projects 
which otherwise would be aimless en- 


deavor. 









The Meaning of Mass Production 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


Mass production is essential to the 
successful prosecution of Big Business, 
which is the commercial instrument of 
wealth-accumulation by the already 
wealthy: ‘‘the party,” in the words of 
“Rerum Novarum,” ‘which holds 
power because it holds wealth; which 
has in its grasp the whole of labor 
and trade; which manipulates for its 
own benefit and its own purposes all 
the sources of supply.” 

By mass production is not meant 
merely the making of things by ma- 
chine. The gradual growth of Big 
Business was by means of the gradual 
perfecting of the machine, but its 
culmination is in the mechanization 
of the man. The efficiency of a ma- 
chine organization has demanded not 
only that the machine do the work of 
as many men as possible, but that, 
when that end has been accomplished, 
as few men as possible work the ma- 
chines. Mechanization requires a cer- 
tain amount of human direction, but 
its perfection demands that the hu- 
man activity which set it in motion 
should be subordinated to its power. 

Mechanization in place of man- 
power is essential to Big Business, be- 
cause the success of Big Business de- 
pends on its making things at the 
lowest possible cost. Men need food, 
not only for themselves but also for 
their wives and families. The machine 
needs only a drop of oil. Men and 
those dependent on them need shelter, 
clothing, and warmth; they cannot 
work long without recreation. The 
machine, on the other hand, grinds 


out its so many thousands an hour 
with only an occasional wipe-over and 
a periodical overhaul. The capacity 
of men for work is strictly limited by 
their physical strength; they are liable 
to long periods of illness, which have 
to be provided against. And there are 
also the question of their wives’ ill- 
nesses, the burden of child-birth, and 
the burden and anxiety of children’s 
ailments. The machine, it is true, does 
not last for ever. But it takes many 
years to wear it down, and its faulty 
parts are easily replaced. 


Vicious Circle in Industrial Development 


The wheels of mechanization have 
revolved during the last 150 years with 
increasing speed. But they have re- 
volved in a vicious circle. In earlier 
times, the production of goods kept 
pace with the demand. The merchant 
stocked only that quantity of goods 
which his experience taught him would 
be likely to be required by his custo- 
mers within a reasonable time. The 
craftsman made chiefly to order. The 
anticipation of demand, with its corol- 
lary of accumulation of stocks, was 
the development of the change of ideal 
that set store by the accumulation of 
money. It was the method of opera- 
tion of capitalism, of which Big 
Business became the instrument. 

Anticipation of demand has the ef- 
fect of stimulating demand. Necessi- 
ties may be duplicated, triplicated, and 
still further multiplied. A man may 
have thirty suits, even though he can 
wear only one at a time; a woman 
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forty hats, even though none of them 
suit her. Nevertheless, with the rapid 
multiplication of all kinds of goods 
possible by means of modern ma- 
chinery, it stands to reason that there is 
a limit to the number that can profit- 
ably be made. Sooner or later, pro- 
duction must be left to simmer, or 
manufacturers are left with an over- 
accumulation of stock. 

The cheapness with which machine- 
made goods can be produced tends to 
operate against the producer. It is 
probable that he has already made a 
fortune out of his products, but the 
basic principle of Big Business is not 
satisfied unless he accumulates still 
more. If demand is already satisfied 
up to its limits, he must create an ex- 
pansion of normal demand. He does 
not do this by making still cheaper 
goods—that way would reduce his 
profits. What he does is to make simi- 
lar goods of a poorer quality; they 
wear out very soon, so that the 
customer must come again. 

The market becomes flooded with 
shoddy goods, which moreover, be- 
cause it pays to make them, become 
the standard for goods of the kind. 
Razor blades that are not quite sharp 
are a good proposition to the maker— 
but not so good for the face, temper, 
or pocket of the user. Boots and 
shoes, of which the soles are flimsy 
and whose stitches are more apparent 
than real, are “‘good for business,’”’ but 
bad for the health of the worker who 
has to trudge in them through a Feb- 
ruary downpour or a March snowfall. 
They are also the despair of the parents 
of six children. Radio sets which, 
from their nature and the price paid 
for them, should last a lifetime, have 
holes bored in vital parts so that they 
shall rust and need early replacement. 
And that, even though the price paid 


is already excessive in proportion to 
the cost of manufacture. 

The fashion among women of going 
bare-legged is said to have become a 
wartime necessity. But it was already 
in fashion before the war; nor was it, 
as some have thought, altogether the 
effect of the immodest trend of the 
times. It was to some working girls— 
and the wives of the poorer paid work- 
ers—a necessity even then. Fashion 
demands that they should wear at 
least imitation silk. And while few 
have the courage to flout fashion, the 
manufacturers saw to it that stockings 
shall last not more than a few weeks at 
the most. They are so fabricated as 
to ensure the necessity of their being 
soon replaced, and so many prospec- 
tive customers must go stockingless. 


Industrial Monopolies 


That would seem to be poor business 
from the makers’ point of view. But 
it must be remembered that machine- 
made goods have now the monopoly. 
If sales are fewer, prices can be ad- 
justed so that the manufacturer may 
make as much profit as when the sales 
are large. The cheapness of machine- 
made goods is no longer a primary 
necessity, now that cheapness has 
served its purpose in eliminating the 
competition of the craftsman. And so 
we are reaching a stage in production 
when goods are no longer cheap and 
nasty, but dear and nastier. 

There seems to be no remedy for 
this state of affairs while the machine 
retains its supremacy. Craftsmanship 
no longer exists, because the craftsman 
has been crushed out of existence. 
And even if crafts could be taught 
again and a new generation of crafts- 
men arise, Big Business is big enough 
to swamp them too, even if it lost 
money temporarily in doing it. That 
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has happened time and time again in 
trade. The chain store will open a 
branch opposite or next door to a 
flourishing small man. It will cut its 
prices, even though for the time being 
there is little trade and profits are 
negligible or perhaps not sufficient to 
pay expenses. But the chain store can 
wait while it attracts the small man’s 
customers byitscut prices and better fa- 
cilitiesfor supplies. In the end the small 
man must go out of business or seek 
employment from gargantuan rival. 

Except in food, which has become 
to a large extent standardized, the 
small trader is frequently in a posi- 
tion to supply vastly superior goods at 
only a slightly higher price than that 
charged by the chain store. Even so, 
he too is of necessity limited to the 
sale of mass-produced goods, which, 
compared with the work of the crafts- 
man, are often so much rubbish. Re- 
cently, a carpenter was showing a 
visitor around a farm, and modestly 
pointed to a gate which he had himself 
made fifty years before. Apart from 
the fact that it was worn, it was as 
good as ever. To-day a gate, strung 
together by machine and merely 
hung by the carpenter, will not be ex- 
pected to do more than a few years’ 
service without coming loose at the 
joints. The carpenter, when remon- 
strated with, will say it is-the best ob- 
tainable, even though it is by no 
means cheap. 


Mass Production Extended to Social Life 


The spirit of mass production has 
invaded all the activities of life. The 
wearying monotony and depressing 
effect of doing the same job minute 
after minute and hour after hour kills 
initiative. It is a challenge to the 
creative power which is a natural pos- 
session of man, modelled on but dif- 


ferent in kind from the creative power 
of the Universal Creator. Only God 
can create out of nothing; in creating, 
man uses models of which he has had 
experience; although he may create 
something original, the thing that he 
produces, when analyzed, is only a 
product of ideas gained from experi- 
ence. But that is not to belittle man’s 
creations. They call for the use of the 
highest intellectual faculties as well as 
the skill of hand and eye. 

Big Business has taken to itself the 
credit of invention and discovery. 
It pretends to a universal knowledge 
and creative ability. The machine 
that can do things immeasurably 
faster, and with far greater precision 
and reliability than numbers of men, 
has come to be regarded as the sum- 
mum bonum of creation. The work- 
man has become a mere tool, good 
only for standing by the machine and 
feeding it. “In this age of mechaniza- 
tion,’ our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, has said, “‘the human person be- 
comes merely a more perfect tool in in- 
dustrial production” (Address to the 
International Congress of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues, April 14, 1939). 
He must no longer claim to be able to 
add anything at all to the sum total of 


' knowledge, or even of his own skill, to 


production. 

When in the factory any improve- 
ment is made in plant or process, 
credit for it is rarely given to any in- 
dividual. When the suggestion comes 
from below, it is nearly always revised 
out of all recognition by the time it is 
put to practical use. Even when it 
comes from higher up, it must be sub- 
jected to much the same sort of treat- 
ment before it is accepted. Big Busi- 
ness cannot afford to be taught. Mass 
Production thrives best on mass sug- 
gestions. 
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Nevertheless, there is in manual as 
well as intellectual production a large 
amount of individuality. There are 
many trades in which skill is of the 
first importance. Pottery, for in- 
stance, detnhands adepts; while such 
. homely occupations as plumbing call 
for skill of a high order. And when we 
come to professions such as architec- 
ture or civil engineering which indi- 
rectly bear on production, individual 
ability ‘is demanded in a still higher 
degree. 


Standardization of the Individual 


But that is only a proof that man is 
in fact master. Whatever place the 
machine may have taken in commerce, 
man in the nature of things must re- 
main supreme. In skilled trades the 
mechanization trend of the day is 
shown in the satisfaction of the indi- 
vidual worker with a low level of pro- 
ficiency. No master builder, for in- 
stance, will deny that there are a very 
few excellent plumbers, carpenters, 
and what not, and a host of less than 
mediocre ones. It is the same in the 
more intellectual pursuits. Here and 
there may be found a man of outstand- 
ing ability, but the great majority re- 
main content to be merely passable. 

That, in the intellectual sphere, is in 
large part the result of an educational 
system in which a “pass” is all that 
is required as a gateway to a career of 
almost any kind—the requirements for 
a “pass,” moreover, being not at all 
exacting. But the characteristics of 
our modern education system are 
themselves merely a symptom of the 
mass production spirit of the age. It 
aims at turning out students as like as 
pins from the machine; equipped with 
the same amount of learning, so that 
they may, if it be at all possible, start 





level in the race for money accumula- 
tion in a capitalist society. 

This mass production spirit which in- © 
vades all sections of society is well ex- 
emplified also in social experiments 
such as that of Bournville in England 
(the model town founded in 1895 by 
Cadbury Brothers for the employees of 
their cocoa and chocolate works). 
The Cadbury model town may be a 
vast philanthropic venture. It does, 
no doubt, express the solicitude of 
benevolent employers for the welfare 
of their staff. But it expresses at the 
same time a doubt whether that wel- 
fare will be achieved apart from the 
employers’ solicitude. It indicates a 
distrust in the capability of individuals 
to direct their own lives. It implies a 
kind of proprietorship over the em- 
ployee as well as over the business. 
It assumes that the mass production. 
methods to which the working life of 
the staff is tied are also the staff of 
life. It suggests the fear that, if those 
methods are not extended over the 
whole of the individual’s activities, 
there may be some reaction against 
the methods in working life. 

Bournville is an exceptional insti- 
tution. But its spirit has in England 
come to pervade most other commer- 
cial undertakings. The relation be- 
tween employer and employed, in es- 
sence a contractual one, has become 
socialized by so-called social service 
legislation. The employer is_ the 
channel of social service contributions, 
and in part a contributor. By reason 
of that he secures some measure of con- 
trol over the individual’s private life. 
And the tendency is for that control 
to be extended. Staff clubs, staff or- 
ganization for amusement and recrea- 
tion, staff facilities for the purchase 
of goods, were before the war in the 
larger commercial firms becoming the 
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rule rather than the exception. And 
_so totalitarian was the tendency of this 

control that many firms were inaugu- 
rating schemes for mass annual holi- 
days. Large seaside or country houses 
with grounds were being acquired 
where the employees could go to stay 
in relays. 


Mass-Produced Recreation 


That the mass-produced holiday 
had already supplied a need was evi- 
denced by the popularity for many 
yeats of the holiday camp. The ad- 
vantages of the holiday camp are not 
merely in the society of a number of 
kindred spirits; that can be secured 
in other ways. The chief advantage, 
and the secret of its appeal, is the fact 
that its activities are organized. The 
individual has nothing to plan for him- 
self; everything is done for him. The 
creative faculty is not called upon to 
operate even for recreative purposes. 
And the consequence of this is that 
very little in the content of recreation 
is demanded. The sense of mass en- 
joyment takes the place of individual 
joy. 

The spirit of Mass Production, in 
fact, produces mass-produced minds. 
Everyone wants to see the same 
films; there is little recognition of, or 
allowance made for, the possibility of 
individual tastes. The same film- 
plays are shown at different cinemas 
at the same time. Young people as 
they grow up are rarely individual in 
their interests; they all want to do 
the same kind of things, just as they 
did at school. ‘Children must all have 
the same kind of toys. Instead of one 
delighting himself with a toy train, 
and another with a steam-boat, the 
ideal is for each to have his train, aero- 
plane, steamboat, stamp-collection, 
and toy cinema. There is little for 





them to learn by way of exchange of 
ideas, for all have formed their own 
on the same pattern. 

Specialization, which in former days 
had a bearing on the formation of 
habits and character, is in these days 
rarely more than a slight emphasis 
put by the individual on one out of a 
number of pursuits. We may take as 
an example the hobby, and in some 
sense art, of photography. Where to- 
day, apart from the professional, may 
be found the man who will patiently se- 
lect scenes and calculate exposure 
times; who will, moreover, take de- 
light in watching the gradual emer- 
gence of the negative in the dark-room; 
and who will with pride bring to light, 
as a labor of love, the finished picture? 
There are a few such men, but not 
many, for nowadays almost everyone 
wants to take credit for being a 
photographer without having to work 
for the distinction. The ambition is 
satisfied by the pressing of a button, 
while the results are mass-produced by 
a professional—frequently a charlatan 
whose finished work has faded out of 
recognition after a year or two. 


Radio as an Instrument of Degradation 


Recreational mass-activity has, since 
it reduces action to a minimum, be- 
come mass-passivity. And that has 
reached its highest stage in the cul- 
mination of organization for producing 
mass-produced minds—the radio. 

It is manicheistic, and perhaps 
cranky, to regard the radio as an evil 
thing—though the shrieks, screams, 
and groans that so often greet the 
knob-turner in this period of con- 
gested wave-lengths sound as if they 
come from lost souls. The radio is not 
evil; it is a perfectly good thing that 
has got into the wrong hands. In that, 
it is much like the machine itself of 
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which it is the symbol. No one in his 
senses would put a razor in the hands 
of a child, nor a pickaxe in the hands of 
a raving lunatic. And the present age 
shows signs that it is part childish and 
part lunatic in that it does not know 
how to use the things it has discovered; 
it mostly misuses them. 

Not that this age is before its time. 
It has not discovered the machine and 
such things as the radio too soon. 
On the contrary, it has discovered 
them much too late. The first man, 
before his fall from perfection, would 
have known perfectly how to use them. 
He would have had the sense to know 
that science is not absolute, and that 
scientific invention cannot be used 
absolutely for the benefit of mankind; 
it must be treated as a tool, just as 
much as the spade and the hoe. At the 
same time he would have had the pre- 
science to see the chaotic results of an 
invariable reliance on the machine; 
for if there is no variation in the 
machine’s reactions, there certainly is 
in man’s. And if man, being master, 
can go off the rails of his own volition, 
he can certainly play havoc with life 
in general by letting his mechanized 
creation get out of control. All things 
considered, the first man, we may be 
sure, would stick to the spade and hoe. 


Medieval Respect for the Individual 


As to the other age, the Middle 
Ages, the folk of those times thought 


far too much of themselves to think. 


much, even if they had had the 
chance, of the machine. They thought 
much of themselves, because it was the 
fashion of the times to think much 
about God; and man himself is fash- 
ioned in His likeness, a truth which, 
in common with other religious truths, 
had made a strong impress on their 
minds. Consequently, a cobbler of 





those times, for example, presented 
with a machine-made slipper, might be 
excused for scorning it, and protesting 
that if he could not do better than 
that he would deserve to be cuffed 
round the ears with his own last. 

It is hard to imagine the people of 
those days being content to dance 
round the maypole to “hot numbers” 
emanating from a loud speaker. Those 
simple village folk would certainly 
think they could do better themselves, 
especially after they had been making 
merry. And even if their efforts 
might be considered to-day somewhat 
amateur, yet the fact that they pro- 
duced it themselves was all that mat- 
tered. People who try to use the gifts 
that God has given them are to some 
extent appreciative of the gifts. To- 
day the majority of people do not even 
try to develop their talents, because 
their dependence on God has been re- 
placed by dependence on organized 
recreational activity. 

There was a curious illustration re- 
cently of a byproduct of mass-passivity ° 
in a letter to one of the newspapers. 
A correspondent wrote indignantly 
of the growing custom of radio an- 
nouncers in giving certain inflections 
to their voices when announcing the 
news. Such inflections, the corre- 
spondent said, were equivalents to 
comments, which should not be al- 
lowed, it being the announcer’s busi- 
ness merely to read the news. This pro- 
test, though individual, expresses a 
logical resentment against the agent of 
mass-entertainment being more than a 
cog in the machine. 


Individuality, the True Basis 
of Human Solidarity 


How is it that Mass Production, 
which is so opposed to individuality, 
has taken so firm a hold on society? 
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How is it that society has so easily and 
almost universally acquiesced in it? 
The reason is that it pretends to 
. supply what is in fact a universal 
need: the need for shuman_  soli- 
darity. 

This need is originally a natural 
one; “‘it is called for by our common 
human origin; it is called for by our 
common possession, whatever race we 
belong to, of the reasoning faculty by 
which man is distinguished’ (Pope 
Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus’’). 
It derives from the solidarity of man- 
kind by the derivation of every man 
from our first parents. Had not the 
first man fallen from the high level of 
perfection that was originally his, 
and so upset the scheme of things, men 
would certainly not have suffered the 
jar to human nature that set them at 
variance with nature and each other. 
Human solidarity would then have 
been a very real and perfect world- 
quality. 

But there is a vast difference be- 
tween the solidarity that Mass Pro- 
duction seeks to produce and that in 
which men would find themselves had 
their original solidarity not been lost. 
Mass Production seeks to secure uni- 
formity by suppressing individual char- 
acteristics and fashioning men in the 
same mold. True human solidarity, 
on the contrary, can only be realized 
when individual differences are ex- 
ploited to the full. Like pieces of a 
jig-saw puzzle, every human being is 
different from the other; it is men’s 
difference, in fact, which makes them 
fit together. And unless every indi- 
vidual piece is in its right place, the 
set-piece can never be finished. 


Human Beings Are Not Automatons 


Our first parents upset the picture 
when they chose to disobey. They 
shook the pieces to pieces, so that 
every man and woman has a hard task 
to know in the first place where is his 
place in the scheme, and, in the second 
place, how to work in with the others. 
And so a new framework had to be 
set up; and that framework is Chris- 
tianity. 

Christ came to set things right. 
But since they were human beings 
with whom He was concerned and not 
automatons, it would have been useless 
to set the framework and leave the 
picture to reset itself. What He did was 
to infuse the pieces themselves, as well 
as the framework, with a living quality 
which would enable them to recover 
each his place in the world-scheme as 
God intended it. That living quality 
was Christ’s own divine vitality, toned © 
down so as to make it assimilable by 
mere men. 

This divine vitality we call sanctify- 
ing grace. Men need it more than 
they need anything. But so priceless a 
thing cannot be obtained and held 
without some pains. With it as a 
basis, a society can be built conform- 
able to Christian ideals in every detail, 
giving scope to each individual to de- 
velop along his own lines, and using to 
the full all his talents. Without it as a 
basis, men grasp at_ substitutes. 
Molded in the regimental mould of 
Mass Production, they get to forget 
that they were ever stamped with the 
divine image; but faded as they may 
become, it is a thing that, in spite of the 
Marxists, can never be stamped out 
altogether. 




















“Co-Workers with God” 


By THE VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR LEO R. Smit, D.D. 


“Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me.”! These words of Our 
Saviour, spoken nearly two thousand 
years ago “beyond the Jordan,” call 
to mind one of the most touching 
scenes depicted in Scripture—Jesus 
blessing and embracing the infants and 
little children brought to Him by their 
mothers. They were addressed to 
Apostles and disciples whose natural 
zeal and blind solicitude would have 
reserved the Master’s ministrations for 
those of adult stature and intelligence. 
They have remained, throughout the 
centuries, an inspiration and a divine 
directive in the Church of God. In 
the opening paragraph of His Encycli- 
cal “On the Christian Education of 
Youth” Pope Pius XI quotes these 
words of the Saviour and adds: “‘We 
also on every occasion have endeavored 
to show the predilection, wholly pater- 
nal, which We bear towards them (the 
children).” 

Paternal predilection and solicitude 
for children mark all who exercise the 
pastoral office in the Church, from the 
Sovereign Pontiffs to the pastor of the 
smallest rural parish. In season and 
out of season, they remind parents that 
they are “co-workers with God,’ not 
only in their God-appointed power of 
procreation but in their equally God- 
appointed task of education. For 
“God directly communicates to the 
family, in the natural order, fecundity, 
which is the principle of life and hence 
also the principle of education to life, 





1 Matt., xix. 14; Mark, x. 14; Luke, 
xviii. 16. 


together with authority, the principle 
of order.”’? Indeed, “the most wise 
God would have failed to make suffi- 
cient provision for children that had 
been born and so for the whole human 
race, if He had not given to those to 
whom He had entrusted the power to 
beget them, the power also and the 
right to educate them.”’* 

The principle is clear. Likewise it is 
clear that the providence of God be- 
stows upon parents, through the grace 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony, “‘the 
power and the right to educate”’ their 
children. Nevertheless, the solicitude 
of the pastoral office cannot rest con- 
tent with the enunciation of incontest- 
able principles, nor with exhortation 
alone, to effect parental coéperation 
with the power of divine grace. Rec- 
ognizing that ‘‘the offices and pro- 
fessions of a transitory and earthly 
life, which are certainly of far less im- 
portance, are prepared for by long and 
careful study, whereas for the funda- 
mental duty and obligation of educat- 
ing their children, many parents have 
little or no preparation,’’* pastors of 
souls are concerned to devise means to 
supply this deplorable deficiency. How 
to educate parents, and especially 
mothers, for a practical, detailed, day- 
by-day coéperation with God’s grace 
in training the minds and forming the 


2? Pius XI, “On the Christian Education 
of Youth’? (December 31, 1929). 

*Pius XI, “On Christian Marriage’ 
(December 31, 1930). 

‘Pius XI, “On the Christian Education 
of Youth.” 
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habits of the young, is for them a con- 
sideration of first importance. 


Inauguration of ‘‘Committee for 
Christian Home and Family’’ 

For this reason, we have been asked 
to outline in these pages a method 
which has been organized by the Most 
Reverend John A. Duffy, D.D., in the 
Diocese of Buffalo, to meet this need. 
It is known as ‘“The Bishop’s Commit- 
tee for Christian Home and Family.”’ 

The Committee was inaugurated at 
Christmastide in 1939. By invitation 
of the Bishop, a selected group of 
Catholic mothers met with him to learn 
his plan and to enroll in the Committee 
as his ‘‘messengers’’ to the ‘“‘mothers 
of children of the pre-school age who 
have many problems which they may 
wish to discuss with other mothers.’’® 
The basis of selection was informed 
Catholicity and tried experience in the 
home training of their children. How- 
ever, those who accepted the respon- 
sibility of serving as messengers of the 
Church’s authority and wisdom to other 
mothers, accepted likewise the obliga- 
tion totake further training, either from 
the Bishop or his appointed Director, 
in the spirit and procedures proper to 
the plan. 

About sixteen women were enrolled 
in the initial group. The group was or- 
ganized under an appointed Chairman, 
and after each member had acquired a 
full understanding of the plan and its 
purpose, the project was launched. 
One of the Catholic hospitals was se- 
lected as the first field of operations. 
In this hospital, every new mother 
was visited by a member of the 
Bishop’s Committee. The visitor car- 
ried with her, as credentials, an at- 


’ “Bishop Duffy Creates Agency to Aid 
Mothers,” in Buffalo. Evening News (De- 
cember 26, 1939). 





tractive pamphlet, bearing the Bish- 
op’s coat-of-arms and setting forth the 
purpose of the Committee and the co- 
gent reasons for beginning the religious 
training of a baby at birth. This pam- 
phlet rehearses, simply and clearly, the 
helps offered by the Church to this 
end. “Among its many doctrines and 
counsels,’’ it states, “‘the Church has 
some which apply to mothers and 
fathers of children in their infancy. 
The Bishop’s Committee for Christian 
Home and Family is the means which 
Bishop Duffy has chosen to bring these 
teachings and counsels to you.’” 

In this first contact, the new mother 
is presented with a copy of the pam- 
phlet for study, and, if she wishes to 
enroll her baby and supply her home 
address, she is assured of a quarterly 
service of appropriate literature, per- 
sonally delivered by a member of the 
Committee. It is of the essence of the 
plan that it is voluntary. Nothing is 
forced, nor even urged. The service 
is free to all mothers who desireit. When 
such desire is expressed, the name of 
the baby and the home address are 
filed at the Diocesan Central Office of 
the Committee, and a Home Visitor is 
assigned. Within six weeks after the 
baby’s birth, this Visitor calls at the 
home with a medal, blessed by the 
Bishop, as a gift from him to the new 
member of his flock. The medal is 
mounted on a dainty card bearing the 
episcopal coat-of-arms in color. If 
other children are found in the family 
who have not received medals, there is 
always a supply for them also. From 
this time on, visits are made quarterly 
to deliver leaflets on religious training 
that are appropriate for use at three 
months of age, six months, nine 
months, a year, and so on up to three 


6 “‘What Is the Bishop’s Committee for 
Christian Home and Family?’ 
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years of age. These leaflets present 
suggestions for the progressive develop- 
ment of the child spiritually.’ They 
are adapted, by special permission, 
from the “Religion in the Home Parent 
Lesson Leaflets,’ published by the 
Paulist Press. The leaflets carry sug- 
gested readings for mothers who can 
give time to further study. After the 
three-year age is past, ‘‘Religion in 
the Home for the Pre-School Child,’’* 
by Katherine Delmonico Byles, is left 
with the mothers as a vade mecum. 


An Apostolate of Mothers to Mothers 


Inherent to the plan is the thought 
that ‘‘the best messengers to mothers 
are those who have themselves en- 
acted the wonderful drama of mother- 
hood.’ In this spirit, “‘the members 
of the Committee have consecrated 
themselves to the service of mothers 
and (place) all of their time and ex- 
perience and counsel at the disposal 
of mothers who wish to avail them- 
selves of the services of the Com- 
mittee.’ Personal ideals and stand- 
ards, lived through the ordeals of 
motherhood, constitute ‘‘an apostolate 
of example,’ testifying to what may 
be achieved through coéperation with 
sacramental grace and fidelity to the 
positive teaching of the Church. The 
spirit of ‘‘if these, why not I?” is easily 
aroused in young mothers who “‘wish to 
avail themselves” of the spoken counsel 
and experience of the Committee mem- 
bers. The service of the leaflets, per- 
sonally delivered, paves the way for 


7 For an analysis of the content of the 
leaflets and their progressive system of 
development, see ‘“The Nursery of Charac- 
ter” by Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., 
LL.D., in HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
Vol. XLII, September, 1942. 

8 The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

9“‘What Is the Bishop’s Committee for 
Christian Home and Family?” 

10 [bid. 


this person-to-person service when 
problems exist. It is an essential part 
of the Committee’s training that the 
members should know which problems 
may be handled personally and which 
must be referred to the proper spir- 
itual authority. No financial aid is 
ever given. But where serious need is 
evident, the case is brought to the at- 
tention of the Diocesan Catholic 
Charities. 

This plan of “The Bishop’s Com- 
mittee of Christian Home and Family”’ 
took root and grew. The original 
group was soon found insufficient to 
service the numerous babies registered 
at the Central Office. Other women, 
selected with equal care, were trained 
for the work. The work was divided 
into districts. For each a District 
Chairman was named who would be 
responsible for receiving the reports of 
the Visitors in her district, and for see- 
ing to it that a complete and regular 
service was received by all of the moth- 
ers in that district who desired it. The 
next step in development was the Par- 
ish Committee, with a Parish Chair- 
man appointed by the pastor. Visitors 
for the parish are selected by the pastor 
in consultation with his Parish Chair- 
man. Their number is determined 
by the annual number of baptisms. 
The maximum number of families as- 
signed to a Visitor is twenty, the mini- 
mum number is ten. 


The Parish Unit 


Normally, the personnel for the 
Parish Unit or Committee is drawn 
from existing parish organizations— 
Mothers’ Clubs, etc. At the time of 
its institution, the pastor invites the 
Diocesan Chairman (or the Chairman 
of the district in which the parish is 
situated) to explain the spirit and pro- 
cedure of the Committee’s work to the 
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members of the parish unit. Member- 
ship cards are issued, on the back of 
which are listed the indulgences granted 
to the work and the conditions neces- 
sary for gaining them. Partial indul- 
gences may be gained for each visit to 
hospital or home, by daily meditation 
for fifteen minutes, and for attend- 
ance at meetings. A plenary indul- 
gence is granted on the day of enroll- 
ment, on the major feasts of the year, 
and once a month to those who practise 
daily meditation and daily attendance 
at Mass and Holy Communion, if the 
usual conditions be fulfilled. 
Attendance at meetings is stressed. 
Each Home Visitor is provided with 
two cards. One is a blue card bearing 
full information regarding the name, 
birth and address of the baby, the 
parish to which the family belongs, 
with the signature.of the Parish Chair- 
man and that of the Home Visitor as- 
signed to that family. On the reverse 
side of the card, the Visitor must reg- 
ister the date when the medal was de- 
livered and that of each succeeding 
visit (which should be made quarterly 
from the age of three months to three 
years). The second card, which is 


white, is used to notify the mother of. 


the family that the Visitor has called 
but could not get in and will return. 

With the organization of Parish 
Units, a new procedure was introduced 
for acquainting parents with the prof- 
fered service of the Bishop’s Com- 
mittee. The white pamphlet, “What 
Is the Bishop’s Committee for Chris- 
tian Home and Family?” is handed to 
parents at the time of the baby’s bap- 
tism, and the information taken for 
the Baptismal Register is inscribed on 
the blue card and given to the Parish 
Chairman. She assigns the card to a 
Home Visitor, and so inaugurates the 
regular succession of visits. 


The Parish Units are grouped in dis- 
tricts according to geographical loca- 
tion. - Parish Chairmen must report to 
their District Chairman each new baby 
enrolled for service by the Committee, 
so that a complete file of all babies con- 
tacted and served may be kept in the 
Diocesan Central Office. This file is 
arranged by Districts, and thus the 
upkeep is distributed among the Dis- 
trict Chairmen. A monthly report card 
goes to each District Chairman from 
all of the Parish Chairmen in her Dis- 
trict. This card states the parish, the 
month and year, the name of the Home 
Visitor, the number of families assigned 
to her, the number visited during the 
month, the medals distributed, the 
leaflets distributed and the hours of 
service rendered. This card carries 
also a summary of babies or “‘cases”’ 
that have been registered with the 
Visitor through parish baptisms and 
those received through the contacts of 
the Central Office. These, with the 
figures in each category, brought for- 
ward from the previous month, give 
the total picture of the service being 
rendered through the Home Visitors 
to the mothers and babies in each par- 
ticular parish. 

District Chairmen are responsible 
for the coverage of their District to the 
Diocesan Chairman, and thus the 
chain of information and service is 
completed. The Diocesan Committee 
consists of the Diocesan Chairman and 
the District Chairmen. Each District 
Committee has its Chairman, with the 
Parish Chairmen of her District as 
Vice-Chairmen. The Parish Unit is 
composed of Parish Chairman and 
Home Visitors in varying numbers, 
depending, as stated above, upon the 
number of baptisms per year in the 
parish. This is considered a fair index 
of the potential of service that will be 
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required in that parish. The system of 
reporting is so conceived as to tabu- 
late constantly and accurately the num- 
ber of babies enrolled, the source of en- 
rollment, the number serviced, the 
fidelity and competence of each in- 
dividual Visitor. The plan is now in 
its fifth year. Much has been learned 
by experience. Much more may be 
learned in the future. But the mount- 
ing roster of the babies of the diocese 
who are enrolled, gives proof of its 
success. The initial enrollment of 1500 
babies quickly grew to 3000, and now 
over 6000 are receiving home training 
from mothers who have been made 
aware of their responsibility and use 
eagerly the wisdom of the Church, 
brought to their doors by friendly 
mothers who come as ‘“‘messengers”’ 
from their Bishop. 


Basic Concepts of Plan 


The basic concepts of the plan are 
positive teaching and personal ap- 
proach. An integral part of it, in the 
Diocese of Buffalo, has been the 
‘Annual Babies’ Day”’ held each year 
in the Month of May. On this annual 
occasion the babies are invited to come 
with their parents to the Cathedral 
Church to be consecrated to the 
Mother of God and to receive individ- 
ually the Bishop’s blessing. Thus is re- 
enacted the scene “beyond the Jor- 
dan,” giving testimony that the love of 
Christ for children lives and re-lives in 
His Church, through the paternal pre- 
dilection and solicitude of His repre- 
sentatives—the Shepherds of the flock. 

Addressing the parents on the first 
‘Babies’ Day,’ Bishop Duffy said: 
“Tt is truer of you than of anyone else, 
that you are the co-workers with God, 
the co-laborers with Jesus Christ.” 
The esteem in which the Church holds 
the family, the glory that belongs to 


parents, their dignity as educators, 
“training the mind and forming the 
habits of the young’’—these are the 
points emphasized continually in every 
feature of the plan for parent-educa- 
tion, known as ‘‘The Bishop’s Com- 
mittee for Christian Home and Fam- 
ily.”’ 

The plan is the Bishop’s concept. 
It is organized on a diocesan basis, and 
much of its success might be attributed 
quite justly to the personal prestige of 
the Bishop and the personal attention 
he has given to it. Nevertheless, it is a 
plan that has fundamental and uni- 
versal bases, and it is capable of adapta- 
tions that would make it serviceable 
in even a single parish, where the 
pastor would give it personal atten- 
tion and prestige and utilize the meth- 
ods already worked out and tested in 
the parishes of the Diocese of Buffalo. 
The literature is available to anyone 
desiring it. The only cost of the proj- 
ect has been that of the literature and 
medals. In Buffalo, these costs have 
been met by a diocesan fund at the 
Bishop’s disposal. In other places, 
other means might be secured. It did 
help, especially in the beginning, to 
“‘sell’’ the idea, to be able to say that 
it was a free service. 


War’s Most Tragic Victim 


It is generally conceded by those who 
have witnessed the consequences of 
war that the family is war’s most tragic 
victim. The conservation of the fam- 
ily, the re-building of disunited family 
units, accentuation of the spiritual in 
family life, training in religion for the 
new generation, are and will be mat- 
ters of vital concern to all who exercise 
the pastoral office in the Church in 
this our war-torn world. Each and 
everyone is asking very seriously how 
the parish may be made family-con- 
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scious, and how the family may be 
made Christ-minded. The experience 
of ‘“‘The Bishop’s Committee for Chris- 
tian Home and Family’’ is offered as a 
possible guide and model, or at least as 
grist to feed the mill of thought for 
pastors. 

“The proper and immediate end of 
Christian education is to codperate 
with divine grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian, that is, to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by baptism.’’"! To this end, unlimited 
sacrifices are made to prepare qualified 
teachers and maintain a standard sys- 


11 Pius XI, “On the Christian Education 
of Youth.” 


tem of Catholic education—from kin- 
dergarten to college and university. 
We cannot afford to be less solicitous 
regarding the educators of the pre- 
school child, whose early training lays 
the foundation upon which the whole 
superstructure of Catholic education 
will rest. The Church owes it to her- 
self and to these first educators to give 
to them the best preparation she can 
bestow, out of the store of her wisdom 
and the treasury of her grace. When 
this unrivalled educator shall have 
filled their minds with truth and satis- 
fied their hearts with her maternal 
charity, they will turn a deaf ear to the 
specious teachers of error. 

















Why Not a Diocesan Census? 


By GeorcE A. KE.Ly, M.A., and THomMAs Coocan, M.A. 


During the summer months of 1944 
the priests of the Diocese of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, under the leadership of 
Bishop Hurley, conducted a diocesan- 
wide survey of their people. But 
what was worked out under a torrid 
Florida sun began many months be- 
fore in a wintry Washington. 

One year ago last March, the 
Family Life Bureau of the N.C.W.C. 
held its Annual Conference at Catholic 
University with Bishop Hurley pre- 
siding. At these meetings attention 
was given to those social, economic, 
and moral problems which confront 
the average Catholic family of to-day. 
Special interest, however, was shown 
in the population aspect of Catholic 
family life. Was it true that the 
Catholic birth rate was no higher than 
the non-Catholic birth rate? Was the 
Catholic family diminishing in size 
with the passage of years? Were the 
bombardments of modern urban cul- 
ture such that leakage from the Church 
was on the increase? What success 
were Catholic schools having in off- 
setting these influences? Answers to 
these questions were many and varied, 
but there was no disagreement on the 
fact that our present knowledge is in- 
sufficient and unreliable for the for- 
mation of definite conclusions. Conse- 
quently, the Conference felt the need 
of a resolution calling for extensive and 
scientific research in these vital prob- 
lems before positive and extended pro- 
grams could be initiated. It was at 
this point that Bishop Hurley offered 
his diocese as a ‘‘guinea pig,” and in- 


vited two priests at the University to 
handle the survey for him. 


Significance of the New Departure 


What was the significance of this 
proposal by Bishop Hurley? Census- 
taking, after all, has been somewhat of 
a tradition in this country. Certainly 
its advocates have been most vocal in 
the last quarter-century. Even sur- 
veys on a diocesan scale have not 
been. wanting, the Archdiocese of San 
Antonio completing its census only a 
few years ago. 

The special importance of this cen- 
sus lies in the fact that it was a late 
attempt to apply up-to-date sociological 
techniques to census works by the Church, 
and upon completion to utilize the 
data not only for the good of the in- 
dividual or the welfare of the parish, 
but further to make this census serve the 
common good of the Church. To accom- 
plish this aim, the methods had to be 
scientific and the data reliable. And 
in this it was a radical departure from 
previous censuses. Census-taking has 
been somewhat of a tradition in this 
country, but it is the somewhat charac- 
ter of past efforts that has caused most 
of the dissatisfaction. This is not to 
say that the Florida experiment was 
without imperfections and disappoint- 
ments. It is, however, a step away 
from previous errors and in the direc- 
tion of future improvement. 

The advocates of the parish census 
have become hoarsé in voice and weary 
in limb at their inability to stimulate 
the widespread adoption of census- 
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taking. The problems of the big city 
parish would be partially solved, if 
their voices were to be heard. And yet 
the taking of censuses in parishes has 
been spasmodic and erratic. And 
even where they have been conducted, 
the underlying assumption has been 
that anyone can take up a census and 
that it makes no difference how it is 
done so long as it is done. But this is 
merely going through the motions. 
Not everyone can be a good enumera- 
tor. Nor is the census method a matter 
of indifference. Certainly the century- 
old experience of the Federal Govern- 
ment has shown the care with which a 
census must be conducted, if it is to be 
of any value. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
indicate some of the advantages at- 
tached to a diocesan, in contradistinc- 
tion to a parish, census. In a succeed- 
ing article, the authors hope to outline 
the methods that were used in St. 
Augustine to organize the census. 
This series will be concluded by a dis- 
cussion of the special census form that 
was prepared for the Florida survey. 

A final prefatory note is in order. In 
praising the virtues of a diocesan cen- 
sus, there is no attempt to underesti- 
mate the virtues of a parish census. 
Nor is there absent the realization that 
a diocesan census may have defects of 
its own. It will be good or bad accord- 
ing as its organization is efficiently or 
inefficiently administered. 

Among the many things which may 
be said in favor of diocesan surveys, 
seven advantages deserve special men- 
tion. 


Advantages of a Diocesan Census 


(1) The Common Good.—A diocesan 
census may easily be used to promote 
the common good of the Church. Cer- 
tainly there would be no disagreement 


to the saying that the diocese was es- 
tablished as an administrative unit to 
facilitate the work of saving souls. 
Consequently, we must admit that the 
diocese possesses a common good which 
transcends all individual and even 
parochial goods. In this as in other 
matters, however, there is the temp- 
tation on our part to forget and neg- 
lect the common good of the diocese. 
In the past this neglect was perhaps 
inevitable. Living in a country with 
an individualistic tradition, it is not 
surprising that even priests would lose 
sight of their larger responsibility. 
We would not be startled to find an 
individual pastor resenting the “‘inter- 
ference” of the bishop in parochial 
matters, as if they concerned the pastor 
and himself alone. The bishop who 
takes an active interest in the admin- 
istration of his parishes might find 
himself losing his popularity. But the 
bishop is the pastor of all his people. 
He has the right to first-hand knowl- 
edge of the spiritual and temporal 
condition of his people. But in the 
past, even where a parochial census 
was taken, the bishop only received 
second-hand reports on the welfare of 
his people. And these reports may 
have been often diluted with a view to- 
wards keeping the bishop unaware of 
actual conditions in a parish. If only 
out of consideration for the common 
good, it is necessary that parish cen- 
suses be universal, and that the census 
schedules be made by an impartial 
agency so that the bishop may have 
access to first-hand, accurate and ob- 
jective information. Moreover, in 
this way the tabulation of census re- 
sults, no less than the census itself, 
will be uniform and intelligible. 

In still another way will the com- 
mon good of a diocese be promoted by 
a diocesan census. There are aspects 
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of Catholic living which may be of in- 
terest to the bishop, but which are of 
no direct concern to the pastor. With 
a view towards the inaugurating or 
expanding of Catholic Charities, the 
bishop may desire specific information 
on the economic condition of his 
people. In cases like this, he may in- 
corporate in the census form a ques- 
tion which will secure him the neces- 
sary information. The pastor may 
not be prompted to ask such a ques- 
tion. And if the bishop sought general 
information such as this without cen- 
sus data which is diocesan, he would 
have to rely on opinion and guesswork. 

If the bishop has in mind a general 
program of development which would 
include the erection of new parishes or 
missions, hospitals, and schools, an 
accurate source of data is necessary 
for intelligent planning. Our private 
and public corporations act in most 
matters only after an intensive survey 
has been completed. Can we afford 
to act any less blindly? 

(2) Authority —The extensive adop- 
tion of parish censuses as a missionary 
device can only come through the com- 
pulsion of authority. Every one of us 
is excessively inclined to ‘‘put off things 
until to-morrow.’”’ In the ordinary 
course of things much is left to our own 
discretion, and yet our discretion often- 
times fails us. We cannot always 
await voluntary codperation. When 
something must be done, and after ex- 
hortation it is not done, then it is the 
function of authority to demand it. 
And we all admit the need of the parish 
census—not here nor there, but every- 
where. The first seventy-two disciples 
began treading the highways and by- 
ways at the direction of Our Lord. It 
seems that only under the specific di- 
rection of the bishop will we in our day 
emulate their example. 









The authority of the bishop is neces- 
sary for more than the initiation of 
census-work. It is also necessary for 
its progress and completion. Ob- 
viously it is easier to take the census 
of some parishes than it is of others. 
For example, it may never be possible 
for the two or three priests of a large 
parish to survey it completely and 
systematically. It may be necessary 
for extra priests to be assigned there 
temporarily for census work alone. 
And to do this the authority of the 
bishop is necessary. 


Need for Uniform Standards 


(3) Uniformity —We are all agreed 
that a certain uniformity is essential 
to good order. Almost everything 
we do conforms to some pattern, even 
though it is stamped with the unique- 
ness of individual effort. But, as a 
matter of fact, the individualist is an 
anomaly in every community. Imag- 
ine the confusion of a bishop who al- 
lowed each of his pastors to prepare 
their annual financial reports in his 
own way. From such reports he would 
probably never be able to determine - 
the financial status of his diocese. He 
would have to hold innumerable in- 
terviews with his pastors to find out 
what they meant when they recorded 
a particular item in a particular way. 
Fortunately for the bishop, however, 
these reports are standard. 

The need for uniform standards in 
making spiritual reports is no less urg- 
ent. But there are no cancelled 
checks to fall back on in making this 
report. In most areas the census is the 
bishop’s only tally. Consequently, it 
is necessary that it be uniform. 

Prior to the St. Augustine census, 
Bishop Hurley in talking to his priests 
was most emphatic on this point of uni- 
formity. ‘In the matter of census- 
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taking,” he told them, ‘many of you 
no doubt have your own ideas on how 
it should be done. Some of you may 
have questions which you think should 
be incorporated. Others may feel that 
certain questions should be phrased 
differently, while a few might be able 
to improve on the methods that will 
be outlined to you this morning. All 
well and good. But over and above the 
spiritual good that will flow from your 
parish visitations, it is necessary that 
we obtain intelligible results, and the 
results will not be intelligible if we 
insist on making innovations. Hence, 
no matter what alterations we our- 
selves might make in this method, let 
us accept this method even in its de- 
tail.” 

What may occur when uniformity 
of standards is disregarded was well 
illustrated a few months ago when 
two priests doing census work engaged 
in controversy over the percentage of 
Catholic people missing Sunday Mass. 
To an outsider following the logic of 
the arguments on both sides, it was ob- 
vious that agreement would never be 
‘ reached, precisely because each of 
them had asked the question on Mass 
attendance in different ways. Cer- 
tainly the figures that these two men 
put down in their spiritual report were 
not comparable when one asked the 
question: “‘Do you attend Mass on 
Sunday regularly?’ while the other 
priest phrased it: ‘‘How many times 
have you missed Mass in the last six 
months?’’ 

The uniformity so essential to a re- 
liable census must persist from begin- 
ningtoend. The advantages of having 
every parish conduct its census in con- 
junction with neighboring parishes are 
obvious. Further, uniformity requires 
that the Catholics in each parish be 
sought out in the same way. The 


people should be asked the same ques- 
tions, and the tabulation of results 
must be uniform. Only in this manner, 
and allowing for human fallibility, will 
the census be reliable. 


Practical Organization 


(4) Organization.—It does not seem 
possible that essential uniformity can 
be achieved, the common good pre- 
served, and authority exercised except 
through diocesan organization of the 
census. This does not mean the crea- 
tion of a diocesan bureau. Obviously 
a diocesan census would not be an an- 
nual affair. Its frequency would de- 
pend on the-needs and condition of 
the diocese. In the interim between 
diocesan censuses, keeping the census 
up-to-date would depend on parochial 
effort. But if from time to time the 
census is to be universally successful, it 
must be centrally planned and cen- 
trally supervised. There are many 
problems that must be faced when 
all the parishes in a diocese attempt to 
do a survey of their people. There is 
the question of disputed or overiapping 
parish* boundaries. Other problems 
center around large and densely popu- 
lated areas. Priest enumerators must 
be instructed. Auxiliary enumeratoizs 
may have to be invoked in the persui: 
of Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
or Parish Visitors. They too must be 
instructed. A common schedule or 
census form must be put into use. The 
work of supervision must be done at 
least on a deanery basis, and periodic 
checks must be made by the diocese in 
order that unusual snags may not de- 
feat the whole effort. Someone must 
be responsible for seeing that coverage 
is complete. The schedules must be 
taken out of the parishes. They must 
be prepared for scientific tabulation. 
Then there is the tabulation itself. 
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Obviously a great deal of secretarial 
work must be done. 

Parish units, working independently 
of central direction, could not meet 
such demands, nor could they cope 
with the problems that will arise when 
a census is uniform and universal. 


Preliminary Steps and Investigation 


(5) Scientific Preparation.—These 
pages have continually insisted that 
the taking of a census must be exact 
and scientific. It is not so simple that 
a priest can drop into Benziger’s, pick 
up a bunch of census forms, and begin 
his visitations. Of course, it is far 
better that this be done than nothing 
be done at all, but, as we keep repeat- 
ing, there are many shortcomings 
in this type of procedure. The Fed- 
eral Government has shown that the 
taking of a census is a science in itself. 
Are we, therefore, to be satisfied with 
“horse and buggy’’ methods? 

Among the most important and 
ticklish preparations that must be 
made before the census can begin is 
the construction of the census sched- 
ule. At present most census forms are 
unsatisfactory; they are incomplete, 
and leave too much room for subjec- 
tive interpretation. A person may 
answer some of the questions honestly 
and yet conceal the truth. Conse- 
quently, a good census demands that 
a new schedule be prepared. And the 
task of word-phrasing requires deep 
and exact thought. Even when a 
tentative schedule has been adopted 
and approved, it is necessary that it 
be tested out in some local area. Arm- 
chair formulations may be good theo- 
retically, and yet the questions may 
be confusing for the laity. Or perhaps 
the questions as they have been 
phrased may not obtain the special 
information desired. Some question 


may even offend. All these imperfec- 
tions must be eliminated before a 
schedule is finely adopted. 

After the schedule has been deter- 
mined, the priests must then be in- 
structed in its use. Filling out a 
schedule accurately demands more 
than common sense and neatness. 
These and many of the problems which 
were referred to in speaking of census 
organization must be met by those 
who have the time and skill to handle 
them. Certainly the parish priest 
would find it impossible on several 
scores to do this work. 

Scientific preparation may appear 
bookish and academic. And in the 
wrong hands that is what it may be- 
come. Yet, there are lessons to be 
learned and techniques that may be 
utilized with great value. We must not 
scoff at anything that may further the 
work of the Church, nor should we fail 
to use established methods simply be- 
cause others have used them before us. 


Time and Expense 


(6) Time.—A diocesan census has 
the important advantage of saving 
time. How many parish censuses 
drag on month after month, and the 
end of the year finds the work not 
completed! Without being unreason- 
ably rigid, a diocesan census can be 
accomplished within a fixed period of 
time. Obviously that period will vary 
with the diocese and with conditions 
within its area. But some seventy-five 
priests were able to cover nearly the 
whole State of Florida within a period 
of eight weeks. Nothing except neces- 
sary work was allowed to interfere 
with the visitations of the people. 
The priests were not able to put the 
work off until to-morrow because they 
realized that within a short time 
there would be no to-morrow. Now 
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that their census is over, they can de- 
vote themselves to other important 
work, knowing that they enjoy the 
profit of having their parishes com- 
pletely surveyed. And since the cen- 
sus was conducted during the slack 
period of the Florida year, their other 
work did not suffer by the interference. 
Many parish censuses having no time 
limit have a tendency to prolong them- 
selves. This condition can be elimi- 
nated by putting the census on a dioce- 
san basis. 

The matter of time-saving is closely 
linked with the item of uniformity. 
With all parish censuses beginning at 
the same time and scheduled to end 
together, a uniformity of coverage re- 
sults. The priests of Florida know 
that they visited every discoverable 
Catholic family in their diocese, even 
those who were not in good standing 
with the Church. When parish cen- 
suses are ragged, many families are 
surveyed more than once, and far more 
serious, many of those families who 
have drifted farthest from the Church 
escape detection. 

(7) Expense of Census——No matter 
how distasteful it may be to all priests, 
the question of money invariably be- 
comes an item in church administra- 
tion. To do an effective job of census 
work we must spend money. The im- 
portant thing is that the census be well 
done; less important is the cost. But 
when we are forced to attend to the bill, 
we understand that the diocese is in a 
better position to underwrite the ex- 
penses of an extensive survey, than the 
individual parishes. Further, because 
the diocesan census is done in mass- 
production style, the final cost will 
actually involve a saving. 

The contention made here is that 
the stimulation of extensive and uni- 
versal parish censuses has gone beyond 


the stage of voluntary codperation. 
The common good requires that this 
work be regulated by authority. And 
to accomplish this end the diocesan 
census appears to be an effective tool. 


Census of City Parishes 


There are those, of course, who have 
always maintained that any census is 
unsuitable in large cities, where the 
transitory character of city living 
makes the census useless in six months. 
What is the advantage of making the 
survey, if the parish obtains no perma- 
nent benefit from its effort? And if 
this is trye of the city parish, is it not 
also true of the city diocese? How 
would a diocesan census remedy this 
condition? To many who have con- 
sidered the problem, this argument ap- 
pears as an excuse for inertia. The 
priest who expects a few months of 
census work to absolve him from all 
similar efforts in the succeeding five or 
ten years is doomed to be disappointed. 
Everyone who has conducted a parish 
census is aware of the profit that ac- 
crues to the Church from a man being 
the first priest to stand within the door 
of some of our Catholic homes. There 
are countless priests who can relate 
how they have influenced wandering 
Catholics, under God’s grace, by a half- 
hour’s conversation; and many a 
pastor can testify that the increase of 
infant baptisms, marriage validations, 
and enrollment in Catholic schools as a 
result of a census, is enough to justify 
the effort, no matter how limited the 
permanent results. And the peculiar 
benefit to be derived from a diocesan 
census is that these advantages become 
diocesan and not merely parochial. 

But more than this, the diocesan 
census, and it alone, can be used to 
offset the ill-effects that result from 
migration within cities. After a dioce- 
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san census, there is a tabulation of 
every available Catholic family within 
the diocese, whether that family be 
good or bad. When a family moves 
to a new parish, why should not the 
family card be forwarded to its new 
pastor? This brings up the difficult 
work of watching the entries into and 
departures from our parishes—a diffi- 
cult task, yes, but not a hopeless one. 
Why not delegate to our parish or- 
ganizations the work of keeping in 
touch with the moving mass of Catho- 
lics?. One layman assigned to each 
city block could discover new arrivals 
and report departures. And the bur- 
den of their work can be lessened by 
training the good Catholic families to 
notify their pastor when they are 
leaving his parish and to inform him 
of the parish into which they intend 
to move. Asa result, the ‘‘block cap- 
tain’’ could center his vigilance on 
families careless in this regard, or on 
families only too glad to escape the 
attention of the priest. No doubt, 
there will be families who will escape 
detection, but this imperfection should 
not deter us from improving on condi- 
tions as they now exist. And the dio- 
cesan census would facilitate the con- 
tinuation cf co acts between priests 
and people who tc-day, in large cities 
at least, are drittung from each other. 


Restoring Priest-People Relationship 


A renewed effort on our part to be 
good shepherds would restore to the 
city parish much of the comfort and 
spirituality that is so much a part of 
the rural parish. The city pastor 
himself may never know every Catho- 
lic family by name, but there is no 
reason why four priests between them 
cannot know every family, especially 
if one curate is made responsible for 
intimate knowledge of a certain sec- 
tion of the parish. Loyalty of the 
laity to the priests will insure their 
loyalty to Christ, and this loyalty de-_ 
pends on the friendship that exists be- 
tween a priest and his people. Parish 
censuses are worthy attempts to secure 
this result, but until they are univer- 
sally conducted, there will be whole 
sections of our people in danger of 
drifting away from the Church and 
into the arms of the world. The dioce- 
san census will contribute to the re- 
establishing of the necessary priest- 


people relationships. 


In this article the values and advan- 
tages of the diocesan census have been 
stressed. In the next article, the au- 
thors will discuss some principles and 
methods which must be utilized in or- 
ganizing a diocesan census, and the re- 
cruiting and training of those who must 
collaborate in the work. 








Protestants Scared: Catholics Calamitously 
Confident 


By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


A Protestant journalist caused quite 
a sensation not long ago by writing 
eight articles in The Christian Century 
in answer to his own editorial question: 
“Can Catholicism Win America?” 
The lead-off article developed the gen- 
eral theme, and the seven other articles 
particularized the angles of the much- 
feared attack on this supposedly Prot- 
estant nation of ours, which attack, 
according to the writer, might ulti- 
mately replace cherished democratic 
Christianity by monarchial Papalism 
in Church and State. This writer may 
be only a flamboyant advertiser of his 
own wares. Again he may represent 
that type of present-day non-Catholic 
who knows just enough about - the 
Catholic Church to make him able to 
convince himself and others falla- 
ciously that all the things else he doesn’t 
know about the Catholic Church are 
exactly what he imagines them to be. 
Such beguiling of self and others can 
be fully explained only by the existence 
of preternatural and malign spirits. 
Only one exactly similar phenomenon 
of self-deception is to be found in his- 
tory, and that is furnished by the self- 
righteous fanatics and skeptics who 
saw the works of Our Divine Lord and 
listened to His words and then straight- 
way proceeded to misrepresent both. 
On the other hand, the ignorant mul- 
_ titude, whether book-ignorant or con- 

fessed sinners, went direct to the heart 
of those divine words and works. 

The professedly Protestant journal- 
ist is aiming to start a movement to 


stop Rome from destroying American 
institutions, naively regarded as a 
purely Protestant creation, and save 
liberty-loving America from falling 
under the tyranny of the Pope. The 
chances are, though, that there is not 
enough old-line Protestantism left in 
the country to start any kind of move- 
ment, even such a negative one. If 
there is, the movement may be salutary 
inasmuch as it may well help to stir 
naturalistic apathy. If our Protestant 
editor thinks he sees signs of the 
Church starting a campaign to make 
America Catholic, he has either read 
little history or has little understood 
the much that he has read. For those 
signs are only a part of the Church’s 
life wherever she is; for that life is 
divinely ordained to make the world 
Catholic. Yet, the Church in America, 
with a granted one out of every six 
persons a Catholic, is further from her 
goal here than she is inthe worldatdarge. 

If this same Protestant editor could 
only see the Church Catholic in pres- 
ent-day America as intelligent and 
zealous Catholics behold that same 
beloved Bride of Christ coming from 
heaven (not to be His other Self but to 
be His very Mystical Self), he, that 
simon-pure naturalist, would blow his 
bugle for all to cease firing and to get 
ready to bury their slowly dying en- 
emy, the Church of Rome in America? 


The Signs of This Slow Death 


One sign is that our Catholic popu- 
lation, as our editor remarks in pass- 
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ing, is predominantly urban (80 per 
cent or so); and city populations do 
not perpetuate themselves. Immigra- 
tion cannot fill in the vacated places; 
for that has stopped and may never be 
resumed in numbers that count. Nor 
can country districts furnish the 
needed recruits for the Church, unless 
they are converted before they come 
into the cities. But the conversion of 
the country districts supposes surplus 
vocations going out from the ‘cities; 
and now the cities can scarcely supply 
the quota needed for their own activi- 
ties. But may not conversions come 
in the cities themselves? Yes; they 
may. But as long as the Church in the 
cities is not paying her just debts, she 
is not likely to make real gains through 
adding appreciable sections of con- 
verts; for a violation of a supernatural 
law will take out of the Church at 
least as manyascomein, Themanwho 
would go to confession, and while ad- 
mitting his failure to pay his just debts 
would boast as an offset the substantial 
charities given, that man would be 
quickly read a lecture about charity 
only beginning where justice leaves off. 
After that, the two virtues go hand in 
hand—charity preventing luxury and 
thus forestalling injustice, and justice 
leaving room for perfection, the super- 
command idealism, and in that way 
giving scope to one or other form of 
divine charity. 

So, while a full third of our Catholics 
are admittedly acknowledged to be 
among the fallen-away class, and their 
descendants are fast joining the ranks 
of out-and-out non-Catholics, and a 
half of our Catholic children of grade- 
school age are without adequate Cath- 
olic formation or without any at all, we 
find that there is only one real threat 
we are under in America—and that is 
the threat of extinction, which is not 


far off as counted by the Church’s 
markers of centuries. We are largely 
playing the game of the newly made 
dead-beat, who boasts of his charities, 
of his praiseworthy personal life. Yet, 
the Apostle bids us remember that he 
who neglects his own has already de- 
nied the faith and has become worse 
than an infidel. Such is our collective 
self which our Protestant editor fears 
is getting strong enough to take over 
the country—and not for weal but for 
woe, in fact, woe multiplied and inten- 
sified. 
Are We Doomed Then Instead of 
Growing Triumphant? 


No; we are not doomed because our 
collective self is not immune from the 
stirrings of the Spirit of God. We 
have already instanced cheering ex- 
amples of getting the family back to 
Catholic ideals and Catholic practices; 
we have also instanced imitable at- 
tempts to bring in the outsider con- 
sistently, systematically, and there- 
fore over the years in substantial 
numbers. And both things are being 
achieved quietly and unobtrusively as 
a part of ordinary pastoral life. So, 
next in order we may well furnish in- 
stances of bringing back fallen-away 
Catholics, an achievement even more 
interesting and instructive than those 
mentioned before. The Cappadocian 
Gregory came into a parish of eighteen 
Catholics and several thousand pagans; 
he left it at death with only eighteen 
pagans. The Roman Gregory, the 
great Pope whose light is still athwart 
the earth, learned that a poor man 
within the precincts of the Holy City 
had died of starvation. The next day 
he abstained from saying Mass—-so 
great a personal culprit did he consider 
himself to be, in his excess of char- 
ity. 
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Challenging Figures and Facts in One 
Parish 


Here we wish to make mention of an 
assistant who worked for eleven years 
in the one parish with one group of lay 
missionaries averaging twelve in num- 
ber. These lay missionaries are en- 
gaged in a variety of zealous enter- 
prises, but we shall consider only one 
of their undertakings of zeal—that of 
bringing back fallen-away Catholics 
or getting Catholic children into the 
parish school. First, these lay mis- 
sionaries brought about in the eleven 
years the validation of 110 marriages— 
ten a year, or as many families re- 
claimed to the Church yearly as a 
foreign missionary would congratulate 
himself on being able to convert in 
the same space of time. To the Sacra- 
ments these same lay missionaries 
brought back in those same years 120 
persons; these seem to be distinct 
from those involved in the invalid mar- 
riages. They caused to be enrolled in 
the parish school 135 children. Weare 
here concerned with only one group of 
lay missionaries; for the same priest 
in the last few years has been working 
with two other groups. If we would 
get some idea of the romances of grace 
that lie behind the above figures, we 
must read two sample cases as reported 
by the Legionaries of Mary themselves; 
for they are the lay missionaries con- 
cerned. The two samples I take out 
are inter-racial also. 


“A Chinese patient was admitted 
to the hospital where one of our 
Legionaries works. Through an in- 
tuition, after visiting him she called 
a priest, as she concluded this man 
had some Catholic connections. The 
priest called but seemed unable to 
make any progress, for the China- 
man did not appear to understand 
English. Later the Legionary heard 
from another Chinese person that 


the patient’s children were good 
Catholics. This was a clue. The 
priest called the wife and asked her 
to come to see him, but she refused. 
After several weeks the Legionary 
decided to visit the man again and 
found him failing. She thought 
then to visit the man’s wife and with 
permission of the police (the neigh- 
borhood was in an undesirable part of 
the city and the wife was in the fam- 
ily restaurant). While there, the 
family were summoned to the hos- 
pital, for the patient was much 
worse. One of the Legionaries im- 
mediately telephoned the priest. 
He arrived early, and after spending 
forty-five minutes with the man the 
priest and family came down to the 
waiting room where the Legionaries 
were on guard praying, to inform 
them that he had baptized and 
anointed the dying man. The Legion- 
aries and the wife knelt at the man’s 
bedside’ to thank Our Blessed 
Mother for the grace obtained. The 
man died two days later. A few 
weeks later, the widow, a Chinese- 
negress, returned to the Sacraments 
after having been away for seven- 
teen years. She also had her little 
girl of four baptized. The older girl 
had been baptized previously, and 
now attends the Catholic colored 


school. 


“The other report is a Filipino 
idyll of the faith. In June, 1938, 
members of Our Lady Queen of 
Peace presidium of the Legion of 
Mary began to call on the Filipino 
colony, as it is known in our parish. 
They met the president of the local 
Filipino Society, who was a non- 
practising Catholic. Through his 
aunt they learned that there are in 
this city 300 Filipino families, and 
that many of the Filipino boys had 
married white girls, outside the 
Church. It was the hope of the 
president of the presidium to work 
through the president of the Filipino 
Society to reach the other families in 
the city. Through the persistent 
efforts of the Legionaries this hope 
is beginning to be realized. The 
president and his wife have returned 
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to the Sacraments, and have had 
their son enrolled in the parish 
school. They have had their young 
baby baptized also. 


“Since the son was enrolled in the 
school, other Filipino families have 
sent their children there too. Quite 
a few of the young Filipino men have 
had their marriages validated, their 
children baptized, and they them- 
selves have returned to the Sacra- 
ments—they had been poorly in- 
structed. Many of the girls mar- 
ried to the Filipino men have become 
interested in the Faith; and it is the 

hope of the Legionaries that they 
may be eventually converted. The 
Legionaries hope too through con- 
stant, friendly contact to lead these 
Filipino people into active member- 
ship in the Church.” 


One Year and Nine Months in Another 
Parish 


These twenty-one months are broken 
into two reports. The first report 
covers nine months. This assistant 
had with him in those nine months ten 
Legionaries of Mary. These were 
helped by 608 praying missionaries, 
Auxiliaries of the Legion of Mary who 
say a rosary a day plus a few sliort 
prayers (e.g., the Magnificat). The 
ten active Legionaries brought about 
in nine months these results: marriages 
validated, 4 (in existence from 6 
months to 18 years); brought back to 
Sunday Mass butnot asyet tothe Sacra- 
ments, 25 (away from 1 yearto 21 years) ; 
brought back to the Sacraments, 55 
(away from 1 year to 25 years) ;brought 
up the attendance in the parish grade 
school to 95 per cent of the children of 
the parish (school is free); the other 5 
per cent attend catechism on Sunday 
and Tuesday mornings from September 
through May. 

The second report covers 12 months 
and comes right after the nine months’ 
report, with an average membership 


of about 11. In the meantime some 320 
praying lay missionaries had joined 
the 608 already enrolled and function- 
ing. The results are: marriages vali- 
dated, 7 (in existence from 8 months 
to 7 years); return to Sunday Mass, 
not to Sacraments, 20 (away from 3 
months to 41 years); return to the 
Sacraments, 35 (away from 1 year to 
50 years); children gotten into the 
parish school, 6 (with Legionaries 
teaching the small number in public 
schools on Sunday and Tuesday morn- 
ings). Now for a human interest story 
from each report as told by the re- 


porting Legionary. 


Not So Much of a Catholic 


“‘Two Legionaries were assigned to 
cases which would take them to op- 
posite ends of the parish. Thinking 
they would not have time to make 
all their calls, they said a prayer for 
guidance as to just what cases they 
should cover that evening. After 
the prayer they decided to go North, 
and in so doing passed a home where 
a former Legion case had lived. See- 
ing a woman in the living room ap- 
parently by herself, they decided on 
ringing the bell and asking her if she 
knew where the former family had 
moved—this giving them the op- 
portunity to learn if the new family 
were Catholic. They told her where 
they were from and the natureof their 
work, and asked if she and her family 
were Catholic. She said she was; 
and thereupon one of the Legion- 
aries explained Auxiliary member- 
ship in the Legion, and suggested her 
joining. She hesitated for a moment 
and then said: ‘Well, to tell you the 
truth I am not such a good Catholic 
myself; in fact, I have not been to 
Mass or to the Sacraments for twelve 
years, and my husband for fourteen 
years. My two boys attend the 
parish school and are good Catholics. 
They often ask me if I am a Catholic 
at all.’ The Legionaries talked to 
her for some time, gave her a green 
scapular, enrolled her in the Sacred 
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Heart League, and asked her if they 
might have the priest call on her. 
At first she said she had a fear of 
talking to a priest but finally con- 
sented. The next week she and her 
husband went to Confession, and 
on the following Saturday morning 
received Communion with their two 
boys. The boys declared this the 
greatest gift they had ever received.” 


Believed in the Catholic Faith, But Not 
in Catholics 


“‘Legionaries called on Mr. B, an 
old gentleman and a fallen-away 
Catholic. They explained their 
mission of getting Catholics to join 
one or other of the church societies. 
At first he became very angry and 
said he believed in the Faith, but 
not in people who called themselves 
Catholics. He made uncharitable 
remarks about priests. The first re- 
action of the Legionaries was to get 
angry, but they remembered the 
Handbook and remained gentle. In 
the course of the conversation he 
admitted he had prayed daily until 
someone had stolen his rosary. The 
Legionaries promised to bring him 
another. He showed them a Holy 


Name medal he still carried, and 
promised them he would say three 


Hail Marys each night for his con- 
version and would wear a green scap- 
ular. Before the Legionaries left, 
they had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
B change his scowl into a smile. 


“Two weeks later the Legionaries 
returned with the promised rosary. 
He told them he had gone to Con- 
fession the Saturday after their visit 
and Communion the Sunday fol- 
lowing. He had told them previ- 
ously that he had been eight years 
away, but from facts they after- 
wards got , it must have been around 
forty years.” 


If there be an assistant or a pastor 
anywhere in this broad country who 
thinks that he cannot accomplish simi- 
lar things with like means, I refer him 
to the periodic reports that come from 
these centers in alphabetical order: 
Australia, Canada, Central Africa, 
Egypt, England and Wales, India, 
Ireland, Malta, New Zealand, Scot- 
land, South Africa, United States, 
and the West Indies. If Catholics are 
going out from us rather than coming 
in to us, then we—not they—have the 
greater sin. 























Byzantine Slavonic Catholics and the Latin Clergy 


By STEPHEN C. GuLovicu, D.D., Pu.D. 


The shifting of our population 
brought on by the war has produced a 
number of problems in the spiritual 
field. One of these is caused by the 
fact that a large number of the Latin 
clergy, for the first time in their 
priestly career, have come into contact 
with Catholics of the Byzantine Sla- 
vonic Rite, and, because of the differ- 
ence in the sacramental discipline of 
the various Rites of the Church, have 
found themselves at a loss as to proper 
procedure. To make things more diffi- 
cult, the problems that arise have 
never been specifically discussed by 
writers in this country,! and conse- 
quently, except for the Decrees of the 
Holy See which are not always at hand, 
the priests in question have very little 
to depend on for guidance. Because 
of this situation a number of requests 
have been received from the Latin 
clergy asking that some of the prob- 
lems, particularly those connected with 
marriage, be fully discussed in a widely 
circulated Review. In answer to this 
request, an attempt is being here made 
to fill this gap by summarizing the 
Decrees of the Holy See regarding the 
entire sacramental discipline of Catho- 


1A general study, with a great amount of 
valuable information, was prepared by the 
Rev. John A. Duskie in a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Canon Law of the 
Catholic University of America and entitled 
“The Canonical Status of the Orientals in 
the United States’ (Washington 1928, no 
longer available for sale). A similar study, 
covering a broader scope, was prepared by 
Alexius Petrani, ‘‘De Relatione Iuridica 


inter Diversos Ritus in Ecclesia Catholica”’ 
(Rome, 1930), with a very valuable list of 
studies made on the same subject. 
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lics of the Byzantine Slavonic Rite 
residing in the United States. 

Before coming to the specific dis- 
cussion of this matter, it will be of 
some value to give a brief review of 
the history of these Catholics in this 
country. 

The immigration of Ruthenians* to 
the United States began in 1880, and, 
as other immigrants did, they too es- 
tablished churches wherein they could 
worship Almighty God according to 
their own customs. The fact that they 
used a different Rite, almost entirely 
unknown to Catholics in this country, 
coupled with the fact that they did not 
have their own hierarchy to guide 
them and protect their rights, was re- 
sponsible for the many misunderstand- 
ings that arose as the years went by. 
Catholics of the Latin Rite looked 
upon them with suspicion, and in many 
instances considered them schismatics 
or even heretics. Although a few local 
bishops gave some assistance to these 
strangers, the strained relations which 
continued to exist among the lesser 
clergy created an atmosphere wherein 
a relentless Dissident propaganda, 
financed by the inexhaustible treas- 
ures of the Russian Tsar, thrived and 
succeeded in making some progress. 


Schismatic and Dissident Movements 
The first schismatic movement be- 


2? Lately the Holy See has introduced the 
use of the term Byzantine-Slav to designate 
that group of Catholics which uses the Sla- 
vonic version of the Byzantine Liturgy. 
However, in view of the fact that the docu- 
ments used in this study refer to these people 
as Greek-Ruthenians, we shall use this term to 
avoid confusion. 
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gan with the activities of one Alexis 
Toth, an immigrant of the Presov 
Diocese in Slovakia, who succeeded in 
creating several Dissident churches 
subject to the jurisdiction of Russian 
Dissident bishops. The number of 
these schismatic groups, formed 
chiefly of former Catholic Ruthenians, 
increased when the Holy See appointed 
the Most Reverend Stephen Ortinsky 
as first Bishop of the Byzantine 
Slavonic Rite in this country,* and 
reached its height when the Russian 
Governing Synod decided to conse- 
crate the Reverend Stephen Dzubay 
as the first Ruthenian Dissident bishop.‘ 
The outbreak of the war in 1914, and 
the subsequent fall of the Tsarist 
regime, abruptly stopped the rich sub- 
sidies for clergy and churches. The 


* The appointment of the Most Reverend 
Stephen Ortinsky in May, 1907, was not 
viewed with approval by a great number of 
the Ruthenian clergy for several reasons. 
Although duly consecrated, Bishop Ortinsky 
was not vested with full episcopal powers, 
but was simply to act as a vicar to the Latin 
Ordinary of the place where Ruthenians were 
to be found. Furthermore, the provisions 
of the Pontifical Decree ‘‘Ea Semper’’ were 
deeply resented by the majority of the clergy, 
and they vented their resentment on the 
bishop. Finally, the fact that he was of 
Galician stock and accused of promoting the 
“‘Ukrainophile’’ movement made him unde- 
sirable in the eyes of the clergy originating in 
the territories of the Hungarian Crown. On 
May 28, 1913, the Holy See gave Bishop 
Ortinsky full ordinary powers with jurisdic- 
tion over all Ruthenians living in the United 
States. This fact together with a compromise 
on the political issues brought an end tothe 
harmful internal war. For further details see 
Shipman, ‘‘Greek Catholics in America,” in 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V1, pp. 744 sqq.; 
Duskie, op. cit., pp. 30 sq. 

* Reverend Stephen Dzubay was a priest 
of the Munkacs Diocese who labored among 
the Ruthenians in this country for a number of 
years. During the controversy with Bishop 
Ortinsky, he seceded from the Church and 
on August 7, 1916, was consecrated Bishop of 
Pittsburgh by the Russian Dissident Metro- 
politan, Prince Eudokim Meschersky, in St. 
Nicholas Russian Cathedral Church, New 
York City. Later Bishop Dzubay repented, 
was received back into the Church, and lived 
in seclusion in St. Paul’s Friary, Graymoor, 
N. Y. 


lack of educated clergy among the 
Dissidents® and the cessation of hostili- 
ties against Bishop Ortinsky among 
the rank and file of the Ruthenian 
Catholics helped to check further prog- 
ress of the Schismatic movement. 
After the death of Bishop Ortinsky 
(March 24, 1916), the Holy See ef- 
fected a political division among the 
Ruthenian Catholics, and appointed 
one Apostolic Administrator with ju- 
risdiction over the so-called Ukrainians 
(i.e., Ruthenian Catholics emigrating 
from the Ecclesiastical Province of 
Galicia, Poland), and another’ Admin- 
istrator for all other Ruthenians (which 
included the Rusins, Slovaks, Hungar- 
ians, and Yugoslavs) who came from 
the territories formerly subject to the 
Hungarian Crown. Subsequently, on 
June 15, 1924, two bishops were con- 
secrated to succeed the Administra- 
tors—one in the person of the Most 
Reverend Constantine Bohachevsky, 
with jurisdiction over all Ukrainian 
Catholics, and the other in the person 
of the Most Reverend Basil Takach, 
with jurisdiction over the other Ru- 
thenians who came from the territories 
of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yu- 
goslavia.® 

About the year 1929 a new schis- 
matic movement was afoot among the 
faithful of the Pittsburgh Ordinariate.’ 


’ Platon Kishenevskii, former Russian 
Dissident Archbishop of North America, 
published the following report on the edu- 
cational background of the Russian Dissi- 
dent clergy in the United States as of May, 
1914. Of the priests actively engaged in pas- 
toral work, only seven had received higher 
education and thirty-five secondary schools; 
the remainder were self-taught. See Khris- 
tianin (a monthly religious Review published 
in the Russian language in Moscow), Vol. IX 
(1915), n. 5, p. 126. 

® At the time the two bishops were ap- 
pointed, the Roumanian bishops expressed 
the desire to have all Roumanians residing in 
the United States exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the newly appointed bishops. 

7A similar movement was afoot among 
the dissatisfied element in the Philadelphia 
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This movement was ostensibly led by 
six priests of the Ordinariate, later ex- 
communicated by name by the Holy 
Father. This second schismatic move- 
ment raged for approximately ten 
years, and resulted in the creation of 
the so-called “‘Carpatho-Russian In- 
dependent Greek Catholic Church of 
the Eastern Rite.’’® 


Three Ruthenian Groups in U. S. 


Thus, among the Ruthenian popu- 
lation of this country three separate 
groups are to be considered, the Catho- 
lics commonly referred to as Greek 
Catholics,’ the Russian Orthodox (also 


Ordinariate. The old-line Dissidents, the so- 
called ‘‘Russophiles,”’ still adhere to the Rus- 
sian Dissident jurisdiction. These are to be 
distinguished from the Independent Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox who are subject to Bishop 
Bohdan, listed as the auxiliary bishop to 
the Greek Archbishop Athenagoras of New 
York. The official Greek Directory of 1941 
gives the names of some forty priests work- 
ing under the jurisdiction of Bishop Bohdan, 
but since that time a number of them are 
said to have returned to the Catholic Church. 

8 The official name of this church reads as 
follows: ‘‘Carpatho-Russian Greek Catholic 
Orthodox Diocese of the Eastern Rite 
Church of North and South America.” Its 
bishop is the Reverend Orestes P. Chornak, 
said to have been consecrated on September 
18, 1938. The official Greek Directory of 
1941 lists the names of 45 priests, of which 
one died in repentance, 5 were originally 
priests of the Pittsburgh Ordinariate, 2 were 
subjects of the Philadelphia Ordinariate, 2 
were converts from the Dissident Church who 
relapsed into schism, and 6 were former stu- 
dents either dismissed from Catholic semi- 
naries or denied Holy Orders because of their 
unfitness. The others for the most part are 
former ‘“‘cantors’”’ (the Byzantine counterpart 
of the Latin organist), allegedly elevated to 
the priesthood at one time or another by 
some Dissident bishop. 

® It is not easy to determine when the term 
Greek Catholic was introduced. One of the 
Statutes of the Hungarian government of the 
eighteenth century decreed that Catholics 
of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite in Hungary 
are to be known officially as Greek Catholics, 
while the Dissidents were officially desig- 
nated as Eastern Greeks (gérég keleti). The 
term Greek Catholic is not fully correct and 
should be abandoned, particularly since the 
Courts in Pennsylvania and other States 
have taken the curious attitude of assuming 
that it is a general term which may mean a 
Catholic of the Greek Rite, an Orthodox 





known as the Greek Catholic Russian 
Orthodox),“ and the Independent 
Greek Catholics of the Eastern Rite, 
who insist on being called Greek Catho- 
lics.¥4 

The historical facts narrated here 
and the above-mentioned division 
should be ever present in the mind of 
a priest of the Latin Rite who comes 
into contact with Ruthenians claiming 
to be Catholics. The reasons are: 

(1) it may occur that one professing 
to be a Catholic will produce a baptis- 
mal certificate issued by a church 
which at the time of baptism was in 
schism, but since that time has sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the Holy 
See; 2 

(2) it may happen that one sup- 
posed to be a Catholic will produce a 
baptismal certificate issued by a church 
listed at the time the certificate was 
issued in the Official Catholic Directory 
as a Catholic church, but upon inves- 
tigation it will be found that the in- 
dividual, or perhaps even the church, 
has joined either the Russian Dissident 
Church or the Independent Church;"™ 


connected with the official Orthodox Church, 
and finally a Greek Catholic who is neither 
Catholic nor Orthodox. 

10 Tn their attempt to sway and confuse the 
Catholic Ruthenians, the Russian Dissident 
propagandists insisted on using the term Greek 
Catholic connected with the term Orthodox, 
their traditional name. In this they have 
followed the pattern of the Anglicans in 
England, who insist on calling themselves 
Catholics as distinguishing them from the 
Roman Catholics, originally meant as an 
abusive name. 

11 See footnote 8. 

12 Such is the case of the church of St. 
John the Baptist, Lyndora, Pa., Saint Mary’s, 
Herminie, Pa., and others. 

18 Because of the unsettled conditions 
in the Russian Dissident Church in this 
country it is hard to determine which churches 
belong to the Dissident jurisdiction and which 
belong to the Independent Church. At pres- 
ent the following churches, formerly Catholic, 
are under the jurisdiction of the Independent 
bishop: In the State of Illinois: St. Michael’s, 
Campbell Ave., Chicago; in the State of New 
Jersey: St. John the Baptist in Perth Amboy, 
St. Mary’s in Rockaway; in the State of New 
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(3) since the issuance of the Pon- 
tifical Decree ‘‘Cum Episcopo Grzco- 
Rutheno” of August 17, 1914," all 
Ruthenians residing in the United 
States of America are bound to observe 
the canonical form of marriage pre- 
scribed by the Decree “Ne Temere” 
under pain of nullity. Consequently, 
we need not emphasize the importance 
of having a complete knowledge of the 
religious background of at least those 
Ruthenians who approach us with a 
request to solemnize their marriage. 

The simplest method of determining 
whether or not a Ruthenian who claims 
to be a Catholic is really a Catholic is 
to question him concerning his belief 
in the supremacy of the Pope. Experi- 
ence has shown that seldom, if ever, 
will a Dissident or an Independent ac- 
knowledge the Holy Father as the 
Supreme Head of the Church. In 
cases of doubt, the most prudent 
thing to do is to submit the matter to 
one of the Ruthenian Ordinaries for 
solution. 


I. Limitations of Jurisdiction 


The Ruthenians are the only Catho- 
lics of the Eastern Rite residing in the 
United States who have their own 


York: St. Mary’s in Corning, St. Michael’s 
in Binghamton; in the State of Ohio: St. 
Nicholas i in Barton, Holy Cross in Bell Valley; 
in the State of Pennsylvania: St. John’s in 
Ambridge, St. John’s in Clarence (mission), 
Sts. Peter and Paul in Central City, St. 
Michael’s in Clymer, St. John’s in Dixon- 
ville (mission), St. Nicholas in Duquesne, 
St. John’s in East Pittsburgh, St. John the 
Baptist in Hawk Run, St. Mary’s in Jenners, 
St. Michael’s in Rankin, St. Michael’s in St. 
Clair, St. Mary’s in Wilpen. Some of these 
churches, listed at present as Independent, 
had formerly affiliated themselves with the 
Russian Dissident Church (e.g., the churches 
in Duquesne, St. Clair and others). 

14 Acta A postolice Sedis, VI (1914), 458 sq. 
This Decree was originally issued for a ten 
year period; on June 21, 1924, it was re- 


newed for an indefinite period. It was super- 
seded by the new Decree, “Cum Data Fuerit,” 
issued on March 1, 1929. 


hierarchy and legislation.” Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the latest Pon- 
tifical Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit,’’® 
all Catholics of the Greek-Ruthenian 
Rite have been withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Latin bishops, and 
placed under the care of the newly ap- 
pointed Ruthenian Ordinaries in the 
following manner: all Ruthenians 
coming from Galicia and temporarily 
or permanently residing in the United 
States are subject to the Ordinary 
residing in Philadelphia, Pa.; all 
Ruthenians coming from Carpatho- 
Russia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia are 
subject to the Ordinary residing in 
Homestead, Pa.!? The above-men- 
tioned bishops and their legitimate 
successors are directly subject to the 
Holy See, and are vested with full or- 
dinary episcopal powers to rule and 
govern their respective flocks under the 


1% The Apostolic Letter, “Ea Semper,’ 
issued by Pope Pius X on June 14, 1907 (see 
Acta Sanctz Sedis, XLI, 1908, 3 sqq.). The 
Decree was superseded by the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of 
Faith, known as the ‘‘Cum Episcopo Graco- 
Rutheno” (see footnote 14). Slightly modi- 
fied by the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church, it was re-issued on March 1, 
1929, and is now known as the Decree “Cum 
Data Fuerit.” It was issued for a ten-year 
period (see Acta A post. Sedis, XXI, 152 sqq.; 
for English version of Decree see Bouscaren, 
‘Canon Law Digest,”” Milwaukee, 1934, Vol. 
I, pp. 6-16), and was renewed for another 
ten-year period on November 23, 1940 (see 
Acta Apost. Sedis, XXXIII, 27-28; Bous- 
caren, Vol. II, pp. 6-7). 

A similar Decree was issued for the Ru- 
thenians residing in Canada on August 18, 
1913 (see Acta A post. Sedis, V, 393 sqq.), and 
was superseded by a new Decree issued on 
May 24, 1930 (see Acta A post. Sedis, XXII, 
346 sqq.; Bouscaren, Vol. I, pp. 29 sqq.). 

For Ruthenians residing in South America, 
see Decree of the S. Congr. de Prop. Fide pro 
Negotiis R.O., March 27, 1916 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, VIII, 98 sqq.). 

16 Issued March 1, 1929 (Bouscaren, I, 6). 

W The original appointment called for the 
Ordinary of the Pittsburgh Ordinariate to 
make his residence in New York City; how- 
ever, upon request of the bishop permission 
was granted to establish the episcopal resi- 
dence at Munhall, served by the Homestead 
post office. 
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supervision of the Apostolic Delegate.” 
By virtue of these powers, they may 
validly promulgate laws and statutes, 
provided these are not contrary to the 
common laws of the Church, and are 
not opposed to the approved discipline 
of the Rite.” Furthermore, the Or- 
dinaries must provide for the spiritual 
care of the faithful by assigning them 
to the care of duly qualified priests. 
The appointment and removal of a 
pastor is entirely within the power of 
the Ordinary, and the Ordinary 
must provide for the proper mainte- 
nance of the clergy by assigning to 
them a portion of the income of the 
parish or mission.*4 The faithful, on 


18 See Introduction to the Decree “Cum 
Data Fuerit,” also art. 2: ‘“‘The Bishops of 
the Greek-Ruthenian Rite and their legiti- 
mate successors in the United States of North 
America shall remain under the immediate 
jurisdiction and power of this Apostolic See, 
and shall exercise full ordinary jurisdiction 
over all the faithful of the Greek-Ruthenian 
Rite who live permanently or temporarily in 
the United States of North America, respec- 
tively, according to the diversity of origin 
above-described, but dependently upon the 
Apostolic Delegate at Washington for the 
time being’? (Decree “Cum Data Fuerit,” 
art 2, in Bouscaren, I, 6-7). 

19“*The said Bishops have the right and 
power to rule and govern their flock and to 
establish laws and statutes in matters which 
are not contrary to the common law. Their 
chief function will be to see that doctrine 
and good morals as well as the rites and disci- 
pline peculiar to this Church be observed 
faithfully and in their entirety. It will there- 
fore devolve upon them to establish uniform- 
ity in the ceremonies which are used in various 
devotions and in the administration of the 
Sacraments according to the rubrics of ap- 
proved liturgical books, and to require of 
their priests the strict observance of the uni- 
form practice so established”’ (Decree ‘‘Cum 
Data Fuerit,” art. 3, in Bouscaren, I, 7). 

20 “‘All rectors of the Greek-Ruthenian 
parishes and missions in the United States 
are appointed by a decree of their Ordinary 
of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite, excluding any 
intervention on the part of the laity. They 
are removable at the will of the Ordinaries of 
the Greek-Ruthenian Rite. They may not, 
however, be removed without grave and just 
reasons” (Decree “Cum Data Fuerit,”’ art. 
15, as amended in 1940; Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXXIII, 27; Bouscaren, II, 6-7). 

21“‘The Ordinaries must provide for the 
support of a priest, by assigning him a 


the other hand, are bound in conscience 
to support their church and clergy, and 
observe the regulations of their own 
Rite.”? 


Jurisdiction over Ruthenians 


From these general provisions it is 
quite clear that under ordinary circum- 
stances no Latin Ordinary, much less 
a Latin priest, can validly exercise 
any jurisdiction over Catholics of the 
Ruthenian Rite, except in cases spe- 
cifically provided for by the common 
law. Furthermore, the Decree defi- 
nitely states that even life-long attend- 
ance at a Latin church on the part of a 
Ruthenian does not induce a change of 
Rite.” 

Thus, a Latin Ordinary should not 
ordinarily grant a dispensation from 
any matrimonial impediment to a 
bride of the Ruthenian Rite.*4 Should 


salary, to be drawn proportionately from the 
mass or total of all the revenues of the 
Church” (Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit,” art. 
17; Bouscaren, I, 11). 

22“*The faithful of the Greek-Ruthenian 
Rite are bound to attend and liberally to 
support their own churches, and to observe 
the prescriptions of their own Rite. But in 
districts where there are no churches nor 
priests of their Rite, and where, owing to 
the distance, they cannot go to their own 
church without grave inconvenience, they 
must, in order to fulfill the precepts of the 
Church, hear Mass in a Catholic church of 
another Rite, and receive the Sacraments 
from a priest of another Rite” (Decree ‘‘Cum 
Data Fuerit,’”’ art. 28; Bouscaren, I, 13). 

23**Attendance on the part of Greek- 
Ruthenians, even though it be continuous, 
at the churches of the Latin Rite, does not 
effect a change of Rite. As regards trans- 
ferring from one Rite to another, the norms 
given by the Sacred Oriental Congregation 
by the Decree ‘Nemini Licere’ (December 6, 
1928, Acta Apost. Sedis, XX, 416, reported 
under c. 98) should be duly observed. Hence 
to transfer to another Rite, Greek-Ruthe- 
nians must send a petition to the Apostolic 
Delegate, and truly set forth the canonical 
causes which seem to make such a transfer 
desirable. It will be better, however, that this 
petition be sent to the Apostolic Delegate 
through their own Ordinary”’ (Decree ‘‘Cum 
Data Fuerit,” art. 29; Bouscaren, I, 29). 

% “Matrimonial dispensations in marriages 
of mixed rite must, when they are needed, be 
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a Latin pastor baptize children sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Ruthe- 
nian pastor, assist at marriages re- 
served to the Ruthenian pastor, ad- 
minister the Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction to Ruthenians, or give them 
Christian burial when not authorized 
to do so either by the common law of 
the Church or by special delegation, 
such a pastor would act illicitly, and, if 
he received any emoluments from 
these ministrations, he is bound in 
conscience to make restitution to the 
proper Ruthenian pastor. 

A study of these general provisions of 
the Decree “Cum Data Fuerit” will 
reveal that the principles of jurisdic- 
tion in the Code of Canon Law are 
also applicable to the Ruthenians, for 
the reason that they are based on the 
fundamental principles of justice. The 
wording of the provisions of the above- 
named Decree in most cases is very 
clear. A difficulty, however, arises 
when we attempt to draw the line be- 
tween ordinary and extraordinary 
cases, unless we earnestly try to ascer- 
tain the real intention of the Church 
by examining her disciplinary tradi- 
tion. 

Foreseeing the possibility of the ex- 
istence of isolated Ruthenian settle- 
ments which do not have or cannot 
support a regular pastor of their own 
Rite, the Holy See provided that in 
such cases the proper Ruthenian Or- 
dinary should communicate his juris- 
diction to the Latin pastor of the lo- 
cality, lest the faithful be left without 
proper spiritual guidance.* Since the 
asked of and granted by the Bishop of the 
prospective bride’ (Decree “Cum Data 
Fuerit,”’ art. 40; see Bouscaren, I, 16). 

% “‘Greek-Ruthenian Ordinaries shall ex- 
ercise their jurisdiction only over the Greek- 
Ruthenian clergy and people. But if in any 
place there are faithful of the Greek-Ruthe- 
nian Rite, but there is no mission established 


there or no priest of the Greek-Ruthenian 
Rite there, the Ordinaries shall communicate 


wording of the provision makes use of 
the word ‘“‘debent,” this would seem 
to indicate that the Ruthenian Or- 
dinary, aware of the existence of such 
an isolated settlement of Ruthenian 
Catholics subject to his jurisdiction, 
is bound to communicate his jurisdic- 
tion over such Ruthenians to the Latin 
Rite priest of the place, having first 
notified the Latin local Ordinary of 
what he intends to do.*% Should, how- 
ever, the Ruthenian Ordinary be un- 
aware of such an isolated settlement, 
it would perhaps be the duty of the 
local parish priest to inform the proper 
Ruthenian Ordinary of the existence of 
such a settlement for the purpose of 
obtaining whatever jurisdiction he 
might need over these persons, but, for 
the sake of good order, it would seem 
that this notification should be made 
through his own local Ordinary. 

There is little doubt that in many 
districts of this vast country there are 
to be found such settlements as de- 
scribed above—for instance, in the 
West where settlements are never at- 
tended because of the want of a suffi- 
cient number of qualified priests. 
Pastors knowing of such settlements 
would do well to comply with the de- 
sires of the Holy See, not only because 
such is the law of the Church, but also 
because they undoubtedly will assist 
Divine Providence in the realization 
of the destinies assigned to these 
people, and will be of great assistance 
in the final organization of the Church 
in this country. 
their jurisdiction over the faithful of the 
Greek-Ruthenian Rite to a priest of the 
Latin Rite at that place, and notify the 
Ordinary of what they have done, until such 
time as there may be a priest of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite in the place” (Decree ‘Cum 
Data Fuerit,’”’ art. 19; Bouscaren, I, 11-12). 

% Arrangements of this kind have been 
made several years ago with one of the local 
pastors in Corning, N. Y., at the time the 


local Ruthenian Catholic church fell into the 
hands of an Independent faction. 
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But another serious problem is that 
presented, not by more or less numer- 
ous settlements of Ruthenians, but by 
isolated individuals, whether they be 
permanent residents of a particular 
locality, or mere visitors or transients 
in it. In view of the peculiar circum- 
stances that may enter into each case, 
it would seem that the safest and sim- 
plest method of approach would be to 
discuss each ministration separately. 


II. Sacramental Discipline 


A. Baptism 


In order to gain a clear picture of the 
Church’s attitude regarding the solemn 
administration of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, it is necessary to set forth the 
laws of the Church, and, should any 
question remain doubtful, it must be 
solved on the basis of these clearly 
defined laws. 

For all ordinary cases (i.e., cases in 
which there is no urgency or danger of 
death), the administration of this 
Sacrament is governed by the following 
regulations common to all Rites of the 
Catholic Church, viz.: 

(1) only an ordained priest in good 
standing is the ordinary minister of 
solemn baptism ;” 

(2) a duly ordained priest may not 
make use of his power unless he is a 
duly constituted pastor or has re- 
ceived ordinary or delegated powers 
to baptize either from the pastor or 
from the local Ordinary. 


* Canon 738, § 1: ‘Minister ordinarius 
baptismi sollemnis est sacerdos; sed eius 
collatio reservatur parocho vel alii sacerdoti 
de eiusdem parochi vel Ordinarii loci licentia, 
quz in casu necessitatis legitime presumitur.” 

%“‘Nomine parochi venit: (a) sacerdos, 
cui parcecia collata est in titulum cum cura 
animarum sub loci Ordinarii auctoritate 
exercenda (can. 451, § 1); (b) vicarius ac- 
tualis, scil. qui actu parceciam regit, quando 
cura habitualis est penes personam moralem, 
ex. gr. Capitulum, monasterium, etc. (can. 





On the basis of these two principles 
it is evident that: (a) the Ordinary 
of the place® may administer this 
Sacrament to all those who have ob- 
tained a domicile or quasi-domicile 
within the limits of his territory; (b) 
a pastor, likewise, has the same rights 
with regard to those who have ob- 
tained a domicile or quasi-domicile 
within the limits of his parish; (c) a 
pastor has the same rights in so far as 
the “‘vagi actu in loco commorantes”’ 
are concerned. Peregrini, however, 
are excluded from his jurisdiction un- 
less a danger would be involved in the 
delay. A violation of these laws 
ordinarily constitutes a grave viola- 
tion of justice.*4 Furthermore, Canon 
739 states that without permission no 
bishop or pastor may administer 
solemn baptism, even to his own sub- 


471, §1); (c) quasi parochus, qui nempe partem 
vicariatus apostolici vel prafectura apos- 
tolice, 1.¢., quasi parceciam regit tamquam 

peculiaris rector ei assignatus (can. 216, §3); 
(a) vicarius substitutus, qui in omnibus locum 
tenet parochi vel absentis ultra hebdomadam, 
vel beneficio ex sententia privandi aut S. 
Sedem adeuntis (c. 465, §§ 4-5, 474, 1923, §1); 
(e) vicarius @conomus, qui parcecia vacante, 
curam animarum gerit (can. 472, § 1); (f) 
vicarius cooperator primus aut munere anti- 
quior, vel parochus vicinior, aut (si agatur de 
parcecia religiosis concredita) domus superior, 
qui ante constitutionem ceconomi regimen 
pareecix, nisi aliter provisum fuerit, interim 
assumit (can. 472, 2); (g) vicarius cooperator 
ab Ordinario loci constitutus, qui in omnibus 
vicem supplet parochi muniis rite obeundis 
imparis (can. 475). Vicarius cooperator, de 
quo in can. 476, per se non venit nomine 
parochi, qtamvis generali delegatione gau- 
deat. Nam, uti patet, potestate parocho 
propria, i.e., ordinaria caret, et solam habet 
delegatam”’ (see Cappello, ‘‘De Sacramentis,”’ 
ed. 2nd, Rome, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 106-107, 
nota 3). 

% The term Ordinary includes the local 
Bishop, Vicar Capitular, Vicar General, 
Apostolic Administrator and the Abbas Nul- 
lius (Canon 198). 

% Canon 738, §2: “Etiam peregrinus a 
parocho proprio in sua parcecia sollemniter 
baptizetur, si id facile et sine mora fieri po- 
test; secus peregrinum quilibet parochus in 
suo territorio potest sollemniter baptizare.” 

31 Cappello, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 107. 
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jects, when staying or in passing through 
alien territory.* 


Pastoral Rights over Ruthenians 


Having reviewed these general laws 
of the Church, it will not be difficult 
to understand the rights and the duties 
of the Latin clergy regarding children 
‘born of a Catholic Ruthenian father. 

It has already been shown that all 
Ruthenians residing in this country 
have been, by Pontifical Decree, with- 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the 
Latin clergy.** The first conclusion 
that may be drawn from this juridical 
fact is that a Latin priest may not 
presume to have pastoral rights over 
any Ruthenian Catholic, unless he 
has been vested with special faculties 
either by the Holy See or by one of the 
Ruthenian Ordinaries in accordance 
with the provisions of the nineteenth 
article of the Decree “Cum Data 
Fuerit.’’*4 

Hence, in regard to solemn baptism, 
no Latin pastor may presume to bap- 
tize a child born of a Ruthenian 
Catholic father. This is true even in 
the case where the parents demand 
that the child be baptized by a Latin 
priest. Furthermore, except for a 
case in which an Apostolic Indult was 
obtained (granted usually for indi- 
vidual cases), or special pastoral juris- 


82 Canon 739: ‘‘In alieno territorio nemini 
licet, sine debita licentia, baptismum sollem- 
nem conferre ne sui quidem loci incolis.”’ 

83 See discussion above on p. 520. 

34 See footnote 25 above. 

% The Commission for the Authentic In- 
terpretation of the Code was asked the follow- 
ing question: ‘‘Whether those who, at the re- 
quest of their parents, contrary to the pre- 
scription of Canon 756, have been baptized 
by a minister of a rite not their own, belong 
to the rite in which they were actually bap- 
tized, or to the rite in which, according to the 
prescription of Canon 756, they should have 
been baptized.” Reply. As the question is 


put, in the negative to the first part; in the 
affirmative to the second (Cod. Com., 16 Oct., 
1919, ad 11; see Bouscaren, I, 85). 


diction was given by the proper Ru- 
thenian Ordinary in conformity with 
the above-mentioned provisions of 
the Decree ‘Cum Data _ Fuerit,”’ 
neither the Ruthenian Ordinaries nor 
the Ruthenian pastors can grant per- 
mission to a Latin priest to baptize 
children born of a Ruthenian Catholic 
father. 

It is true that Canon 738, § 1, does 
state that any priest may baptize 
solemnly provided that permission 
from the local Ordinary or local pastor 
has been obtained. This provision of 
the general law, however, is not applic- 
able to the solemn baptism of children 
born of a Ruthenian Catholic father, 
for such permission is ruled out by the 
legislation of the Church. 

In dealing with the legal determina- 
tion of one’s Rite, Canon 98, § 1, 
states that one must belong to the Rite 
in which he or she was baptized, unless 
baptism was administered by a minis- 
ter of a different Rite: (1) in a fradu- 
lent manner, (2) because of grave 
necessity, or (3) by virtue of an 
Apostolic Indult.* From this Canon 
it would appear that the Church recog- 
nizes only two exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule which. provides that all 
children must be baptized in the Rite 
of the Catholic father, viz., grave 
necessity and the existence of an Apos- 
tolic Indult. Hence, it is proper to 
conclude that an Ordinary or pastor of 
one Rite cannot permit his subjects to 
be baptized by a priest of a different 
Rite. This deduction is not a contra- 
diction of our statement that a Latin 


% Canon 98, § 1: “Inter varios catholicos 
ritus ad illum quis pertinet, cuius caremo- 
niis baptizatus fuit, nisi forte baptismus a 
ritus alieni ministro vel fraude collatus fuit, 
vel ob gravem necessitatem, cum sacerdos 
proprii ritus prasto esse non potuit, vel ex 
dispensatione apostolica, cum facultas data 
fuit ut quis certo quodam ritu baptizaretur, 
quin tamen eidem adscriptus maneret.” 
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pastor may act with special jurisdic- 
tion granted on the basis of article 19 of 
the Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit,’’ (1) 
because the Holy See has explicitly 
ordained that such procedure be fol- 
lowed in specified cases, and (2) be- 
cause, under the circumstances de- 
scribed by the above-mentioned pro- 
vision, one need not stretch one’s im- 
agination to qualify the case as one 
of ‘‘grave danger.” 

Thus, under ordinary circumstances 
children must be baptized by a priest 
of the Ruthenian Rite and according 
to its ritual in the following cases: 
(1) when both parents are of the 
Ruthenian Rite; (2) when the father 
is of the Ruthenian Rite and the 
mother of the Latin or some other Rite 
recognized by the Church; (3) if the 
Catholic party of a mixed marriage 
is of the Ruthenian Rite; and (4) if 
the mother of a child born out of wed- 
lock is of the Ruthenian Rite.” 


Procedure in Extraordinary Cases 


A further question arises about the 
proper procedure under certain ex- 
traordinary circumstances. One will 
find to-day in many communities a 
number of Ruthenian Catholics who 
have no church or pastor of their own 
Rite. Indeed, in some instances, be- 
cause of the dire shortage of priests, 
some properly established Ruthenian 
parishes or missions have been with- 
out pastors for a considerable time. 
Then again, many of our people live 
quite a distance from a Ruthenian 
parish. What, if any, are the rights 


' 87Persons born in the United States of 


North America of parents of different rites, 
are to be baptized in the rite of the father; 
for the children of both sexes must absolutely 
follow the rite of the father. ... Children 
belong to the jurisdiction of that pastor to 
whose rite their father belongs, except those 
born illegitimately, who follow the rite of 
their mother” (Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit,” 
art. 41, 43; Bouscaren, I, 16). 


and duties of the local Latin pastors in 
regard to the Ruthenians under these 
circumstances? 

The answer to these problems may 
be found in the above-quoted article 
19 of the Decree “Cum Data Fuerit,”’ 
as well as in article 28 of the same 
Decree, which reads as follows: ‘‘The 
faithful of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite 
are bound to attend and liberally sup- 
port their own churches, and to observe 
the prescriptions of their own Rite. 
But in districts where there are no 
churches nor priests of their own Rite, 
and where, owing to the distance, they 
cannot go to their own church without 
grave inconvenience, they must, in order 
to fulfill the precepts of the Church, hear 
Mass in a Catholic Church of another 
Rite.”*® From the wording of this 
provision it is quite clear that, even 
should the Ruthenian Ordinary have 
failed to grant jurisdiction to such a 
Latin pastor as decreed in article 19 
of the ‘Cum Data Fuerit,’” the Ru- 
thenian faithful are still bound to ap- 
proach the nearest Catholic priest, of 
whatever Rite he may be, and request 
his ministrations, provided they have 
no church or pastor of their own, nor 
is there one within easy reach, and the 
priest in turn must minister to them 
should he find them worthy. That this 
rule is to be applied, not only in those 
communities where there is no parish 
or mission of the Ruthenian Rite, but 
also in places where the parish or mis- 
sion is temporarily vacant or unat- 
tended, follows from the wording used 
in article 42 of the said Decree.® 


3% Decree “(Cum Data Fuerit,” art. 28; 
Bouscaren, I, 13. 

39‘*‘Baptism received in another rite on 
account of grave necessity, that is when the 
child was near death, or was born in a place 
where at the time there was no pastor whom 
the father could consider his pastor, does not 
produce a change of rite: and the priest who 
performed the baptism must send the record 
thereof to the proper pastor’ (Decree “Cum 
Data Fuerit,”’ art. 42; Bouscaren, I, 16). 
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It follows, then, that ¢erritorial 
Latin pastors, where there is no estab- 
lished Ruthenian parish or mission, 
can licitly baptize and, indeed, should 
baptize children born of a Ruthenian 
Catholic father. The records, however, 
of such baptism should be sent to the 
proper Ruthenian Ordinary,” and a 
notation as to the Rite of the child 
should be made in the register of the 
local Latin parish.*! It would_also not 
be amiss to note the Ruthenian Or- 
dinariate to which he belongs. 

The same is true when a Ruthenian 
parish or mission is temporarily left 
without a pastor and the faithful are 
not attended at regular intervals, or 
in rural districts where the parents 
would have to travel a great distance 
to reach the nearest Ruthenian pastor, 
for the Church does not intend to ex- 
pose the child to the danger that might 
be inherent in a long journey, neither 
does she allow baptism to be post- 
poned, if it can be reasonably foreseen 
to involve a delay extending over a 
longer period of time.‘? In these 
cases, however, the records of baptism 
should be forwarded immediately to 
the proper Ruthenian pastor, and in 
both cases any offering made by the 
faithful rightfully belongs to the priest 
actually administering the Sacrament. 

“Though the above-quoted provision 
provides for the records to be sent to the 
proper pastor, in those cases where no church 
or mission is established the proper procedure 
would be to forward the records to the 
Chancery Office. 

41 Although there is no law prescribing this 
procedure, in view of the fact that sometimes 
the discipline of one particular Rite may 
change the entire complexion of a case, pas- 
tors will do well to make a notation of the 
Rite of the parents. The knowledge of one’s 
Rite is rather important, for instance, in 
matrimonial cases, since Catholics of several 
Eastern Rites are not bound by the canonical 
form required by the Code. 

*2 The time limit in this matter cannot be 
regulated by any law, but we believe that 


anything beyond a two-week period will 
cover the case. 


In several instances Decrees govern- 
ing the administration of solemn bap- 
tism provide that a priest of a different 
Rite may avail himself of the privilege 
of baptizing a child born of a Ruthe- 
nian father, “... where owing to the 
distance, they (7.e., the faithful) can- 
not go to their own church without 
grave inconvenience (misi cum gravi 
incommodo).”** The question now 
arises: how are we to interpret the 
word ‘‘distance” when applied to the 
administration of solemn baptism, 
and when does this “distance” really 
constitute a “grave inconvenience’’? 
Are we to follow the same norm as one 
would in excusing the faithful from the 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays 
or holydays of obligation, or should we 
set forth some other limit? 

In our opinion the practical limita- 
tions of “‘distance’’ in this instance 
should be much broader than in the 
case of the fulfillment of the obligation 
to hear Mass for various reasons.** 


43 Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit,” arts. 28 and 
42; Bouscaren, I, 13, 16. 

44 Upon inquiry we have found that our 
theologians and canonists have not discussed 
the subject of ‘‘grave inconvenience”’ in great 
detail, although a study of this sort would be 
of great value. As a matter of fact, this sub- 
ject, as a thesis for a dissertation, has very 
great possibilities. In our search for some 
guidance we have found what appears to be 
the most comprehensive statement in this 
matter in Cl. Marc, “‘Institutiones Morales 
Alphonsianz,” Vol. I, pp. 134-135 (15th 
ed., Rome, 1917), which reads as follows: 

“TImpotentia moralis a lege observanda 
excusat, si imminet damnum in se grave et 
relative gravius quam neglectus legis. Ratio 
primi est, quia legislator non censendus est, 
preter gravamen quod legis adimpletioni 
inheret, aliud onus, hocque grave, imponere. 
Dicimus onus, hocque grave; quia alioquin 
nulla unquam lex obligaret, cum cuiuslibet 
legis adimpletio cum aliquo incommodo 
conjungatur—Ratio secundi est, quia ex 
duobus malis necessariis semper eligendum 
est minus. 

“Gravitas damni a pluribus dependet: (1) 
a natura legis: sic leges negativa gravius 
damnum requirunt; (2) a legislatoris inten- 


tione qui pro temporum adjunctis mitius 
agere potest; (3) ab adjunctis particularibus, 
quae locum dant epieikeiz. In dubio de gravi- 
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Special Obligations regarding Baptism 


(1) The law of the Church, requir- 
ing that baptism be administered in 
the Rite of the father, appears to bind 
more strictly in all its details than the 
precept to hear Mass, because of the 
significance it has for our whole lives. 
It is through baptism that we gain en- 
trance into the Church; it is through 
baptism that we become subject to the 
laws of the Church and capable of re- 
ceiving the other Sacraments. , In 
other words, baptism is the first con- 
tact we have with the supernatural 
through the channels prepared for us 
by Divine Providence. 

(2) If we take into consideration the 
intention of the legislator, there can be 
no doubt that the “grave incommo- 
dum” in this case should not be inter- 
preted too loosely or too lightly. At 
most, under normal circumstances, 
baptism takes place but once in a year 
in any given family; consequently, the 
inconvenience one may be expected to 
bear in connection with baptism be- 
cause of distance, cannot be compared 
with the inconvenience, hardship, and 
expense one would incur by travelling 
to one’s own church on Sunday and 
holydays of obligation. 

(3) Finally, if the same rule, govern- 
ing the precept of hearing Mass, were 
to apply to solemn baptism, in many 
large cities which extend over many 
miles, but offer many modern means 
of transportation within easy reach 
of the average faithful, the Ruthenian 


tate damni, excusatio valet, si factum revera 
existat quod vere probabiliter sufficit ad ex- 
cusandum, ut patet. de convalescente qui 
timet ne jejunando morbus augeatur. 

“Inde colliges: Metus gravis, v. gr. metus 
amittendi vitam, sanitatem, secluso damno 
societatis aut religionis, tollit obligationem 
legis humanz, sive ecclesiastice, sive civilis. 
Tollit etiam quandoque, tametsi difficilius, 
obligationem legis divine positive, v. gr. 
legis precipientis integritatem confessionis; 
imo et legis naturalis affirmative, v. gr. de 
deposito reddendo, ut iam supra explicavi- 
mus.” 





pastor would be unjustly deprived of 
a great number of baptisms. A situa- 
tion of this sort would undoubtedly 
be beyond the intention of the Church. 

Consequently, before the local Latin 
pastor avails himself of the privilege 
based on the exception “grave in- 
commodum,” he must seriously con- 
sider all circumstances (i.e., not only 
the mathematical distance, but also 
the transportation facilities, the even- 
tual expense, the real hardships travel 
would impose upon the infant and the 
parents, etc.), and then decide whether 
or not he would be justified in availing 
himself of the privilege mentioned 
above. We emphasize the term real 
hardship, for as Father Marc states, 
“alioquin nulla unquam lex obligaret, 
cum cuiuslibet legis adimpletio cum 
aliquo incommodo conjungatur.’’* 

Furthermore, should the local Latin 
pastor find that under the laws of the 
Church he would be justified in ad- 
ministering the Sacrament, he would 
do well, in order to create a better 
understanding and a closer codépera- 
tion between the Catholic clergy of the 
different Rites, to write the proper 
Ruthenian pastor to come to the local 
Latin church for the purpose of ad- 
ministering solemn baptism. In this 
way the general law would be carried 
out, the faithful would not be exposed 
to the grave inconveniences, and a 
demonstration of unity and close co- 
operation would be given to all. 

Ultimately, it should be remembered 
that whenever a priest of a different 
Rite does administer the Sacrament of 
Baptism, he is to follow the rubrics of 
his own ritual and use holy water and 
oils blessed according to the require- 
ments of his own Rite.* 

(To be continued) 
“ Cl. Marc, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 135. 


4 Petrani, ‘‘De Relatione Iuridica inter Di- 
versos Ritus in Ecclesia Catholica,’”’ p. 58. 








Conserving Teacher Health 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Ill health, of body or of mind, is defeat. 


Health alone is victory. 


Let all men, if they can manage it, contrive to be healthy.”—Thomas 


Carlyle. 


Good health, continuing good health, 
is fundamental to teaching at its best. 
Have we acknowledged the truth of 
this statement? There was. a time 
when school administrators seemingly 
ignored this qualification in the 
teacher. Interest in the health of the 
teacher took its rise from a fear that 
any illness on his part might jeopar- 
dize the health of his pupils. Perhaps 
the lack of solicitude for the teacher 
arose from the fact that the absence 
rate of teachers on account of illness is 
less than that of any group of workers 
for which figures are available. One 
study revealed that the average ab- 
sence of teachers on account of illness 
was less than three and one-half days 
per year, and that few cases of sickness 
extended beyond two school weeks. 

Each individual is chiefly respon- 
sible for the maintenance of his own 
health, but those who direct school 
activities may have great influence 
upon the physical well-being of teach- 
ers, and hence upon the quality of their 
professional work. In our experience 
we have met many teachers who were 
bubbling over with good health and 
gave little thought to their bodily con- 
dition. Teaching is exacting work, 
however, and constitutes a definite 
drain on the vitality of every con- 
scientious teacher. Sound health is 
indispensable to the full performance 
of almost every duty, the prime instru- 
ment for the performance of all the 


labors of life. We knowthat some of the 
Saints made of chronic sicknessor physi- 
cal disability a spur to great achieve- 
ment, but ordinarily illness of any 
kind is a great handicap in any serious 
work of mind or body. The close re- 
lationship of mental and physical 
health is assumed in the old proverb, 
Mens sana in corpore sano. Any dis- 
turbance of the balance of physical 
power called health makes the tasks of 
the teacher harder.and moreexhausting. 

Teachers ‘are expected to be vital, 
healthy, interesting persons in their 
own right. Without good health they 
can have no zest in their work, nor the 
emotional balance and the efficiency 
that are vital to their success in the in- 
timately personal relation of teaching. 
The vigor and the enthusiasm of a ca- 
pable teacher bring with them as a 
natural reaction the learning and the 
growing of the children who are under 
his guidance. Vigorous health is not 
the only requisite to effective teaching. 
Some teachers in poor health do better 
work than their more robust associates, 
but it remains true that a fine balance of 
physical power gives every individual 
greater efficiency. 


Educational Losses from Teacher’s 
Absence 


We have said that the percentage of 
absence from work because of illness is 
very low in the teaching profession. 
But every day of preventable absence 
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is a definite loss to the children whose 
highest interests are involved, and to 
the individual teacher whose absence 
from the classroom hampers the con- 
tinuity of her work. Studies have re- 
vealed that on the average schoolday 
more than 300,000 pupils are taught 
by substitute teachers because their 
regular teachers are confined at home 
because of illness. It is fatuous to as- 
sume that a substitute teacher can do 
as effective work as the regular teacher. 
It commonly happens that regular 
classwork is set aside until the ailing 
teacher is able to return, and the sub- 
stitute does little more than attempt to 
keep the pupils busy, or at least quiet. 
The educational loss to the pupils and 
the financial drain upon the exchequer 
of the school are not the only tangible 
results of teacher absences. The great- 
est hazard of continued sickness of the 
teacher is the impairment of future 
efficiency that commonly results from 
it. The convalescing teacher is eager 
to get back to work—his work, which 
he can do better than any substitute. 
The longer he remains away, the 
greater becomes the gap in the con- 
tinuity of his classwork, and the harder 
the task of both teacher and pupils to 
measure up to the requirements of the 
course of study. This prospect exer- 
cises tremendous pressure upon the ail- 
ing teacher, and he may return to the 
classroom, against the advice of his 
doctor, before he is physically able to 
resume effective work. Even a liberal 
sick-pay policy will not restrain a con- 
scientious teacher from returning too 
soon to the classroom. In the case of 
the teaching Sister, where no sick-pay 
is involved, the pressure to return to 
work results from her realization that 
there is no available substitute to take 
her place, and that her absence is put- 
ting additional burdens upon an al- 












ready overworked teaching personnel. 
Physical health is only the founda- 
tion or starting point for a teacher. A 
definition of health will make this clear. 
Health is a state of well-being, a con- 
dition of body and mind favorable to 
the activities of life, with maximum re- 
sistance to disease, and with ability to 
recuperate from diseases and accidents 
that may occur. We have conceded 
that physical fitness is not always es- 
sential to that which is finest in mind, 
personality, and character. Great men 
and women of history have in spite of 
chronic sickness and physical handi- 
caps accomplished work that merits 
the honor of their fellow-men. The 
teacher sets himself a career with defi- 
nite aims, and he labors to achieve 
these aims in spite of all difficulties. 
His general purpose involves a resolve 
to keep fit. The success of others in 
spite of sickness does not constitute a 
defense of physical unfitness. The 
teacher knows that he will do his best 
work when he enjoys good health— 
mental, emotional, moral, and social, 
as well as physical health. The ideal 
of health is the realization of the high- 
est possibilities of the individual. 
To-day we receive a plethora of ad- 
vice, in the press and over the radio, 
concerning health and physical fitness, 
especially from those who have some- 
thing to sell. In counselling health the 
principal of a school has nothing to sell 
except the welfare of the individual 
teacher and of the pupils under his 
guidance. It is simple prudence for 
the principal to refer to the prelimi- 
nary medical examination that will 
check the physical fitness of the teacher. 
The Sister principal has a much closer 
relationship, that of spiritual mother- 
hood, with her teachers than the secular 
principal has with his staff. She will see 
to it that each of her spiritual daugh- 
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ters is physically fit, able to give the best 
possible service to the Master whom 
she serves. She will remind every 
daughter that this physical fitness is to 
be maintained by reasonable care on 
her part. She will not assign to any of 
her daughters tasks that demand more 
time than is available during the reg- 
ular school day. In her solicitude for 
the health of all, she will assign to each 
plenty of time for wholesome recrea- 
tion. In the life of every teacher there 
should be some mind-absorbing pur- 
suits, some extra-school avocations 
that distract the mind from the rigors 
of the school day. The Religious life 
does not give space to secular social 
engagements, and there is little op- 
portunity to attend a symphony con- 
cert, a theatre, oralecture. But there 
is scope for the pursuit of a hobby that 
affords distraction from the routine of 
daily tasks, and the community life of 
Religious teachers has a unique ad- 
vantage in the opportunities it affords 
for edifying friendship and stimulat- 
ing contact with minds that share a 
common purpose, the spread of the 
kingdom of God upon earth. 


Moderation in Physical Exercise 


In American convent life the de- 
mands of household chores on every 
individual are an answer to the need 
that every teacher has for a certain 
amount of physical exercise. We can- 
not demand a given amount of exercise 
for every teacher; standards will dif- 
fer according to the age and the physi- 
cal condition of each individual. While 
all teachers should get into the open air 
and take such exercise as seems bene- 
ficial, it should be remembered that the 
exercise of standing is very fatiguing, 
and the expenditure of nervous energy 
during a day’s work in school may 
leave, in many persons, little residue 


for active muscular exertion. It is 
easily possible to go to extremes in the 
matter. of exercise; when physical 
activity ceases to be pleasurable and 
mind-absorbing, it may result in harm. 
A quiet walk in the company of a 
kindred spirit is often more beneficial 
exercise than active muscular exertion. 
Fatigue studies indicate that every 
teacher should have a week’s vacation 
every quarter, and at least a month of 
vacation each year. The Christmas 
vacation and the Easter vacation (or 
the spring vacation that is substituted 
in some agricultural districts) are in 
strict accord with fundamental prin- 
ciples of education. During vacations 
the teacher should shed his school work 
as he would a coat, and turn his at- 
tention to his hobbies, to travel, or to 
whatever duties of another nature de- 
volve upon him. It is a mistake to 
spend a vacation in activities that wear 
him out and unfit him to take up again 
the arduous duties of the classroom. 
We know, of course, that necessity 
knows no law, but it is to be regretted 
that teaching Sisters must spend so 
great a part of assigned vacation pe- 
riods in in-service training. All defini- 
tions of the word ‘‘vacation”’ indicate 
that it is meant to be a time of respite, 
an intermission or rest, a holiday, a 
period for rest and recreation. Is it too 
much to ask that the books and the 
usual mental activities of a teacher be 
put aside for the time being, and that 
he devote himself to achieving a re- 
newal of physical vigor, to building up 
a favorable balance of health before 
returning to his routine duties? 


Adjusting the Teacher Load 


The average burden of the school 
day is a severe drain upon the vitality 


of many teachers. It is difficult for 
them to maintain the balance of physi- 
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cal power that is called for in the daily 
handling of pupils. It is essential to 
good work that the teacher’s load be 
adapted to his capacity. Almack dis- 
tinguishes three levels at which a hu- 
man being can work: a low level, at 
which his body produces energy as fast 
as it is used up; a medium level, at 
which he draws upon his reserves to an 
extent that replacement is possible in 
the usual sleep and rest periods; and 
a high, or severe, level, at which he 
works to exhaustion or close to it.’ 
The low level is conducive to teaching 
achievement and long life, and gives 
one leisure and energy to enjoy it. 
Stern necessity may make it necessary 
at times for teachers to work at the 
medium level, but school administra- 
tors must remember that the continu- 
ous taxing of an individual’s capacity 
willimpair the quality of his professional 
work. We can picture no set of cir- 
cumstances that justify pushing a hu- 
man organism to the point of exhaus- 
tion. Even a machine which is loaded 
too heavily soon wears out; nature it- 
self rebels against the overtaxing of 
dumb animals. Work which is only 
slightly beyond an individual’s ca- 
pacity may mean nothing more than 
inferior results, but a marked overload 
may entail utter failure and a nervous 
breakdown. It is Almack’s considered 
opinion that the margin of safety is 
“‘at least a fifth below what the teacher 
can do on the second working level.”’ 
He further rules out the common dis- 
tinction between the mental abilities 
and the physical abilities of a teacher, 
for the human organism responds as a 
unit. 

It adds to the difficulty of adjusting 
work to capacity that we have no 
valid measures of teacher load. The 





1 Fifteenth Yearbook, Elementary School 
Principles, July, 1936, p. 369. 









product of the number of pupils in a 
class by the number of periods per 
week is a fair approximation in many 
cases, but it lacks accuracy because it 
fails to take many factors into account. 
Its inadequacy is evident from the fol- 
lowing considerations listed by Almack: 
(1) it does not take account of the 
extra-class work of teachers; (2) it 
omits the factor of difficulty, as due 
either to the nature of the tasks or to 
the nature of the pupils; (3) it ignores 
the additional demands made by a 
variety of subjects on the home time 
of teachers for preparation; (4) it fails 
to take account of emotional and other 
fatiguing features in school conditions; 
and (5) it does not allow for a fair rela- 
tion between the load and the capacity 
of the individual teacher. While no 
satisfactory formula has been de- 
veloped to weight all these factors, it 
remains true that the school principal 
must keep them in mind when adjust- 
ing teacher loads. 


Hygiene and Prophylaxis 

The: sanitary condition of a school 
and its esthetic environment affect the 
physical well-being of both teachers 
and pupils. We cannot expect a 
teachertodo his best work in a building 
that is poorly heated and ill-ventilated, 
insufficiently lighted, and unattractive 
in appearance. Given a model plant, 
it becomes necessary to instruct teach- 
ers in the fundamental principles of 
ventilation and lighting» Male teach- 
ers are sometimes indifferent to the 
esthetic surroundings amid which they 
work, but this is seldom true of women 
teachers. They seek to have a school 
atmosphere that is in strict accord with 
the canons of good taste. Good ad- 
ministrative procedure demands that 
the principal allow no practices preju- 
dicial to the health of teachers or pupils. 
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The preservation of the teacher’s 
health requires that he know and em- 
ploy proper prophylactic measures 
against the dangers of infection that 
are inevitable from close contact with 
the unselected group of children that he 
meets daily in the classroom. He must 
also spend much time and effort in 
teaching the pupils to protect them- 
selves against infection from their 
fellows, not only because he thus con- 
tributes to the health and vigor of the 
pupils themselves, but also because all 
absences of pupils due to illness will 
complicate his task of teaching and in- 
crease his teaching load. For the same 
reasons the teacher will give every help 
to the medical and nursing service 
which is available in the school. He 
will take scrupulous care to submit 
every child needing attention to the 
skilled eye and hand of the physician 
and the nurse. He has it in his power 
to obviate much of the handicap of 
defective sight and defective hearing 
through proper placement of the pupils 
in the classroom. © His superior knowl- 
edge of the pupil’s home enables him 
to determine the causes of certain con- 
ditions that impede effective learning— 
the causes, for instance, of mental dull- 
ness or of emotional depression. For 
example, the physician and the nurse 
may not know that a given pupil comes 
from a broken home or that the pupil 
himself is ill-fed, but the teacher will 
know these things through his closer 
contact with the home. A group of 
pupils joyously working at capacity 
put very little strain upon the physi- 
cal and mental stamina of the average 
teacher. 

We feel that there is a definite rela- 
tion between the size of the class and 
the energy demands upon the teacher. 
It may be true that the average pupil’s 
mastery of subject-matter is affected 





very little by his being in a room with 
twenty others orwithathousand others, 
but we must respect the norms of class 
size that are the result of combined 
judgment and experience. It is just as 
imprudent to increase class size unduly 
beyond these norms as to demand of 
the teacher a seven-hour day instead 
of the conventional five-hour day. 
Larger classes nearly always mean the 
overcrowding of classrooms, higher 
room. temperatures, more noise, and 
more individual wants to be served. 
These are fatigue factors of the highest 
magnitude. To transgress accepted 
norms of class size is to place the health 
of the sturdiest teacher in jeopardy. 
It is the mark of good school ad- 
ministration to standardize the teach- 
er’s load as far as possible, and to stabi- 
lize his work in such manner that he 
may know in advance what will be ex- 
pected of him daily. All his school 
duties, inside or outside the classroom 
during or after the school day, should 
be computed as part of his total load, 
and this total load should never be 
more than ten per cent in excess of 
the standard. The school must give 
marked attention toimproving the con- 
ditions under which teachers work. 
It sounds utopian to say that noteacher 
should work more than two hours with- 
out rest, and that every teacher should 
have some light food about the middle 
of the forenoon and the afternoon 
sessions, to say nothing of a siesta at 
the noon intermission. These revolu- 
tionary procedures are advocated by 
sane writers on education, writers who 
wish to keep the teacher’s effectiveness 
at the highest point, mentally and 
physically. They look upon teacher 
health as more than the mere absence 
of sickness; it is something positive— 
“a fine and delicate unity of body and 
mind adjusted to a way of life.” 











Needed: a Catholic Movie Company 
By BERNARD F. WETZEL, O.S.F.S., M.A. 


Very few if any people would deny 
that movies have a powerful influence 
for good or evil on the movie public, 
especially the younger portion of it. 
Manners, customs, dress, and ideas 
on morals and religion have all been 
deeply affected in America in the past 
forty years by motion pictures. Pope 
Pius XI showed that he recognized 
the power of the movies, for in his 
Encyclical “On Clean Motion Pic- 
tures ”’ (1936) he wrote as follows: 


“Tt admits of no discussion that 
the motion picture has achieved in 
these last years a position of uni- 
versal importance among modern 
means of diversion, and at the same 
time there is no means of influenc- 
ing the masses more potent than the 
cinema. The power of the motion 
picture consists in this that it speaks 
by means of vivid and concrete 
. Bq . . 
imagery; and this power is still 
greater in the talking picture. The 
cinema is in reality an object lesson 
which for good or evil teaches the 
majority of men more effectively than 
abstract reasoning.' For that rea- 
son the pictures must be elevated 
to conformity with the aims of the 
Christian conscience and saved from 
depraving or demoralizing effects.’’ 


Motion Pictures as Teaching Devices 


As a teacher, my chief concern in 
this article is with the motion picture 
as a teaching device. Most of the ar- 
ticle will deal with this alone, with a 
short mention of movies for recreation 
towards the end. During the past four 
years I have become very much inter- 
ested in slides and motion pictures as a 


1 Italics mine. 


means of vitalizing high school reli- 
gion classes. Diligent search of the 
field has brought the conviction that, 
although there are several Catholic 
companies making slide films and koda- 
chrome slides, there is no first-class 
company making Catholic motion pic- 
tures. We seem to be far behind the 
times in the field of Catholic religious 
films. There are numerous Catholic 
publishers producing up-to-date mod- 
ern Catholic textbooks. There are 
several fine Catholic programs on the 
radio. But Catholic motion picture 
companies? None exists. And Catho- 
lic motion pictures? Very few. There 
seem to be all sorts of films in the field 
of science, history, literature, geog- 
raphy, social science, health, music and 
art, but not many on religion. The 
majority of religious films on the mar- 
ket to-day are the productions of Prot- 
estant motion picture foundations 
such as the Harmon Religious Motion 
Picture Foundation, The Religious 
Film Society, Cathedral Films Incor- 
porated, and Biblical Photoplays In- 
corporated. But in the whole length 
and breadth of this country there is not 
a single Catholic motion picture com- 
pany devoted exclusively to this work. 

If you look up the catalogues of the 
principal motion picture distributors, 
you will find, roughly speaking, about 
thirty different films listed as Catholic 
films. Add to that number about 
three or four films owing their origin 
to the Maryknoll Missions, four or 
five films on the Mass produced by 
such widely divergent groups as the 
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Servite Fathers of Chicago and the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and you 
have pretty nearly exhausted the field. 
Some of these, although on Catholic 
subjects, were produced by the or- 
dinary secular motion picture com- 
panies as entertainment, but because 
of their teaching value are now listed as 
educational films. Two or three films 
are in Italian or French, with English 
subtitles superimposed. 


Available Catholic Films 


What are some of these Catholic 
films obtainable from educational film 
distributors? The company which 
has most Catholic films lists only 
twenty-two. Another company has 
fourteen listed, but these fourteen are 
identical with fourteen of the twenty- 
two listed by the first company. 
Other distributors possess a few of the 
same pictures, with sometimes a few 
different ones. Below is a list of most 
of the Catholic films obtainable to- 
day. The numbers after the pictures 
indicate the number of reels. 

“Through the Centuries’ (7); 
“New Shepherd of the Seven Hills” 
(8); ‘Brother Francis’ (7); ‘Glories 
of Rome” (4); ‘Messenger of the 
Virgin Mary” (8); ‘Father O’Flynn’”’ 
(8); ‘‘Perpetual Sacrifice” (8); ‘‘Don 
Bosco” (8); ‘Glory of Faith’ (8); 
“St. Anthony of Padua” (9); ‘‘Mir- 
acle of Faith’ (8); ‘‘Monastery”’ (8); 
“‘Ambassadors of Christ’”’ (4); ‘““Mary 
Magdalene” (5); ‘Shepherd of the 
Seven Hills’ (8; may be same as the 
second listed above); ‘‘Greatest of All 
Plays’ (Oberammergau) ; ‘Ave Maria,” 
Schubert’s (1); ‘‘Go to Church Trailer’ 
(purchase only); ‘Ambassadors of 
Christ” (3); ‘‘California Missions” (1); 
“Corpus Christi’’ (1); “Life in a Bene- 
dictine Monastery” (3); “The Im- 
mortal Joan of Arc’’ (6); “‘Monastery 








Life of Trappists” (8; see “Monastery” 


above); ‘‘The Miracle of Lourdes” 
(6); “Pope of Peace, Pius XI: 
Coronation of Pope Pius XII” (1); 
“Rural Quebec Folkways” (1); ‘“‘Sac- 
rifice of the Mass’ (2); ‘“‘When Dawn 
Came” (7); ‘‘Mother Cambrini”’ (9); 
“Ben Hur” (10). 

These films represent most of the 
films now available. As can be seen, 
the list isn’t very long. Alongside this 
shortage of Catholic films, the fact 
should be recorded that an ever-increas- 
ing number of Catholic teachers recog- 
nize the power and usefulnessof thefilms 
as a teaching device. They are using 
films to vitalize their secular subjects. 
Why should we be obliged to omit this 
form of instruction from our religion 
classrooms? Why should our Protes- 
tant brethren be far ahead of us in 
using the advances of modern science? 


Promotion of a Catholic Company 


What can be done about this situa- 
tion? A Catholic film company might 
be the answer to the question. It 
should be under the direction of the 
Church, whether privately financed or 
financed by the Church. Someone 
may immediately raise the objection: 
“Who will you get to finance it?” 
Frankly, I don’t know, but perhaps 
someone with greater authority in the 
Church and greater experience could 
answer that. No person, especially 
no private person, could be expected 
to operate at a loss, even for such a 
high purpose as this. Yet, with all 
the thousands of Catholic schools in 
this country it seems to me that such 
a company should be able to sell its 
films widely enough to make at least 
a small profit. If the company had the 
backing of a number of bishops or 
all the bishops, that would make the 
project more secure. 
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To be of any value, the films must 
be of high grade, technically and ar- 
tistically. They should be sound 
films. Why? Because our boys and 
girls are used to high grade films (at 
least high grade from the technical 
viewpoint), and photographic and 
mechanical defects would produce 
lack of interest, to say the least. To 
be of value, the films must be available 
at prices such as would enable schools 
to buy them or rent them without 
undue burden. Otherwise, there 
wouldn’t be much use having them 
made. High price of rental is one of 
the big drawbacks to-day for the use 
of such Catholic films as are already 
available. 

What subject-matter could be used 
in such films? Bible History, the Life 
of Christ, periods or personages in 
Church History, the Sacraments, the 
Creed, the Commandments, Liturgy, 
and perhaps even some Catholic fic- 
tion. Many people would probably 
think that the Creed and the Com- 
mandments could not be used as sub- 
ject-matter for films. I’m convinced 
that they could. How? In much the 
same way as sociology, personal guid- 
ance, health, and the like are made into 
films. For example, stories or inci- 
dents could be used to dramatize a 
point of doctrine. Some of the frames 
could be printed explanations of the 
doctrine, but there could be a commen- 
tator to explain more thoroughly the 
points under discussion. The Protes- 
tant companies I mentioned above 
are using topics such as the Command- 
ments for films, and although I haven’t 
seen any of their work, at least it shows 
something can be done. 

With pictures so produced we could 
reasonably hope to influence our 
youth for good. Stressing the possi- 
bilities of good movies, Pius XI wrote: 


“On the other hand, good mo- 
tion pictures are capable of exer- 
cising a profoundly moral influence; 
they afford recreation; they can 
arouse noble ideals of life; they 
can communicate valuable con- 
ceptions; they can impart better 
knowledge of the history and beau- 
ties of the fatherland and other 
countries; they can present truth 
and virtue under attractive forms; 
they can create at least the flavor 
of understanding among nations, 
social classes and races; they can 
champion the cause of justice and 
give new life to the claims of virtue; 
and contribute positively to the 
genesis of a just social order.” 


Alternative Suggestion 


Is there any alternative to the fore- 
going plan of a Catholic Movie Com- 
pany? It might be possible for Catho- 
lics to write suitable scenarios and get 
them produced by ordinary commer- 
cial producers. I’ve been given to 
understand that one or two of the 
Maryknoll films were produced in this 
way. Of course, money would have 
to be raised to finance the filming, 
anyway. I believe a Catholic Com- 
pany would be a more satisfactory 
solution of the problem. For one 
thing, it is doubtful whether an ordi- 
nary commercial company, controlled 
by non-Catholics, would produce a 
film showing the Catholic Church as 
the one, holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
Church founded by Christ. That is 
just an example. 

What about films intended pri- 
marily for recreation? Should such a 
Catholic motion picture company as 
mentioned above also produce this 
type of film? Well, we believe in 
creating a Catholic literature and 
drama. Why not also Catholic movies 
for entertainment? They would serve 
the double purpose of entertainment 
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and of raising the cultural standards of 
movie goers. Films such as the Song 
of Bernadette serve an educational as 
well as recreational purpose. The 
question might be raised: “Could the 
same company produce religious and 
recreational films?’ I believe it could, 
but perhaps two different setups would 
be more desirable. 

Why has this article been written? 
Because this writer feels the need of 


these Catholic religious films, yet is 
unable himself to do anything about 
the situation. Perhaps some reader 
or readers of this article may be in a 
position to do something about it, 
and may be led by some words written 
here to set in motion the forces to pro- 
duce truly Catholic films suitable for 
“arousing noble ideals of life and pre- 
senting truth and virtue under attrac- 
tive forms.” 

















Answers to Questions 


Mass without a Server 


Question: I have a question to pro- 
pose in regard to the saying of Holy 
Mass, and I would appreciate your 
answer very much. I have a rural 
parish here, and each morning three or 
four people attend Mass. But oc- 
casionally, when the weather is very 
bad, none of these come, and thus 
there is no one present for the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

I am wondering if I may say Mass 
with no one in attendance. It is my 
practice not to say Mass when no one 
is present, because of the Canon saying 
that a minister at least should be pres- 
ent, but on these mornings when no 
Mass is said, I feel that I am doomed 
to lead the life of preacher without the 
Holy Sacrifice. The authors I have 
consulted are all opposed to the saying 
of Mass without anyone in attendance. 

COUNTRY PRIEST. 


Answer: In this connection it must 
be noted that saying Mass without a 
server as a regular thing, and doing so 
by way of exception, are entirely dif- 
ferent things. It is true that the pre- 
cept of having a server, or at least 
someone among the congregation who 
can answer the prayers, is grave in it- 
self; but it is not so grave that in an 
individual case and extraordinarily 
the priest would be obliged to forego 
the privilege of saying Mass if there 
were no server present. If this cir- 
cumstance occurs frequently, one 
should apply to the Ordinary to obtain 
an indult to say Mass under these con- 
ditions, such as is granted to the Mili- 
tary Chaplains. 

It would appear reasonable that a 
priest who had just returned from a 
journey, or whose time of Mass has 
been accidentally delayed, may on this 
occasion say Mass without a server. 


The whole force of the Church’s prac- 
tice favors this opinion—especially 
her indults in mission countries, and 
indults granted to bishops in this 
country where a condition similar to 
that under consideration extends over 
a long period of time. 

I would say, then, that after using 
due care and diligence to have a server 
under general conditions, or at least 
someone to answer the prayers, our 
correspondent may say Mass without 
worry when the unexpected happens— 
and in a moral sense the unprovided 
and unprovidable. 


Theft and Sale of Gasoline 
Coupons 


Question: Would you kindly answer 
the following question which we have 
been discussing for several days but 
which still has us puzzled? After 
breaking into a ration office, Publius 
steals gasoline coupons good for 10,000 
gallons. (1) Is he guilty of grave 
sin; and if so, is it a sin against legal 
justice, commutative justice, or against 
some other virtue? (2) Suppose he 
has used the coupons or has sold them, 
is he obliged to make restitution? It 
would seem that he has stolen nothing 
from the State that has monetary 
value so far as the State is concerned. 
Nor has he defrauded the buyers of 
the coupons, for he has given them full 
value for their money. 

SUBSCRIPTOR PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: It is not right to assume 
that the coupons have not a monetary 
value to the State. These coupons are 
designed, printed and distributed at 
the public expense, and though the 
value of them in small quantity is 
probably slight considering the great 
quantities which are prepared for the 
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public use, still it is a sin against com- 
mutative justice to steal that which 
belongs to the State. 

Since at the present time the use of 
gasoline pertains so notably to the 
public necessity and utility, it is the 
duty of every citizen to coédperate with 
the program proposed by the Govern- 
ment to promote the common good. 
It has been stated by responsible pub- 
lic officials that the operations in the 
black market in gasoline, by counter- 
feiting tickets, or by stealing them and 
selling them to others, forcing the 
board to supply more tickets to legiti- 
mate users, etc., constitutea serious 
and notable obstacle to the functioning 
of the program ordinated to the public 
good. Wholesale operations in the 
black market in gasoline, then, are 
serious violations of the virtue of legal 
justice. It is hard to compute the 
amount of gasoline which constitutes 
grave matter in such cases, but cer- 
tainly 10,000 gallons would seem to be 
grave by any standard. 

It should be observed in connection 
with this matter that those who oper- 
ate in the black market in gasoline in 
such notable quantity may also fail 
against commutative justice as far as 
the public in general is concerned. 
Certainly the supply available to the 
general public is notably decreased by 
wholesale black market operations. 
It is true that no citizen has a strict 
right to a certain amount of gasoline. 
But it is also true that the people in 
general have a strict right not to be 
prevented unjustly from having access 
to the supplies which would otherwise 
be available for public consumption. 
According to authorities quoted in 
the newspapers, the supply for the A 
and B card users would be consider- 


ably greater if black market operations 
were halted. In the violation of such 


moral rights, effectual restitution is 
for the most part morally impossible. 
There is no way of restoring to the 
public the right they have lost. This 
same moral impossibility of restitu- 
tion confronts the person guilty of 
detraction who cannot effectively re- 
call the consequences of his sin. 

With respect to the last point of the 
query (the obligation of restitution to 
individuals who obtained the tickets), 
if he gave the tickets to others, he did 
them no injury. If he sold them, one 
opinion holds that he must restore the 
money because the tickets have no 
market price (no value belonging to 
the thief for which he can ask a price, 
since the tickets are not his), and there- 
fore he is obliged to restitution. 

Others would consider this as a “‘con- 
tractus turpis,’ in which the thief 
selis the “periculum”’ or risk involved 
in obtaining the coupons; and since 
the individuals volunteer to pay the 
price, they are not being unjustly de- 
prived of their money (Scienti et volenti 
nulla fit injuria), and therefore there 
is no obligation to restitution. This 
contract they consider comparable to a 
contract for scarce luxuries in which 
the agreed price is reasonable. 


Six Questions and Six Answers 


Questions: (1) Recently I read the 
statement that ‘‘the general rule for all 
aborted fetuses is to baptize them un- 
conditionally if they are living, and 
conditionally if there is doubt. They 
must be baptized thus even as late as 
two or three days after the abortion.” 
What does “two or three days after 
the abortion”’ mean? 

(2) Is a man ordained if he has not 
been validly confirmed previously? 

(3) May the obligation to say the 
parochial Mass be satisfied by cele- 
brating it in a mission church, or pri- 
vately while on vacation? 

(4) Is there any obligation for the 
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dying to receive Communion (Viati- 
cum) every week? In other words, if a 
seriously sick man has received the 
Viaticum ten days ago, is the pastor 
obliged to administer it again? 

(5) I have read two forms of an in- 
dulgenced prayer: (a) Jesus, meek 
and humble of heart, make my heart 
like unto Thine; (b) Jesus, meek and 
humble of heart, make my heart like 
unto Thy heart. May any formula of 
prayer that is in a book or pamphlet 
with the “imprimatur,’”’ and is de- 
clared to be indulgenced, be used to 
gain the indulgence? 

(6) For licitness, is the water at 
Baptism poured three separate times 
—that is, should the flow of water be 
stopped and then started again? 

READER. 


Answers: (1) Presumably the au- 
thor of the statement thinks that the 
aborted fetus may be still alive at that 
time, and thus the subject of baptism. 

(2) The candidate is ordained if he 
is baptized, of the male sex, an adult, 
and has the proper intention. 

(3) It is proper (conveniens) to say 
the parochial Mass in the parish 
church, but it may be said elsewhere 
in case of necessity. 

(4) The dying man is obliged .to re- 
ceive the Viaticum only once, but the 
pastor is obliged to administer Holy 
Communion to his parishioners when- 
ever they reasonably request it (7.e., 
every day if a person so requests). 

(5) The translated prayers as found 
in approved books of devotion are also 
approved by the Ordinary, and there- 
fore may be properly used to gain the 
indulgences attached to the recital of 
these prayers. 

(6) The rubric states that the min- 
ister pours the water three times. 
The threefold sign of the cross to be 
made by the minister also makes the 
separate pourings of the water the 
more convenient manner of performing 
the rite. 


Does About $40 Bind to Restitu- 
tion? 


Question: I am told that there was 
something in print of late to the effect 
that in even these dizzy price days 
the absolute amount doesn’t go much 
over $40. On what is this based? 

When I was studying moral theology 
in the first years of this century, repu- 
table writers in Europe, textbook auth- 
ors, held that where the absolute 
amount of injustice was concerned, 
there could be no certain obligation of 
restitution under pain of mortal sin 
until the debt owing amounted to 100 
francs or 100 lire, with the American 
and English equivalents of $35 to 
$50. Has the vast change in prices in 
the meantime left altogether unaffected 
that former application of the principle 
of absolute amount? CONFESSOR. 


Answer: The sums quoted do seem 
to have had indisputable probability 
before the first World War. Now with 
money at least twice as cheap, the 
absolute amount would appear to 
move up automatically to something 
between $75 and $100. Early in this 
century when Monsignor Ryan pub- 
lished his world-famous thesis on the 
“Living Wage,” that author made the 
family living wage, for inland towns as 
low as $600, go as high as $900 for 
the large cities. Now the esteemed 
economist, the modest Sulpician, Dr. 
Cronin, in his high-ranking work 
“Economics and Society,’’ thinks that 
accurate figuring will not let us go 
below $1200 a year, with $1800 for a 
family living wage. So even if around 
$40 means up as high as $50, the esti- 
mate is still 50% wrong as a rule of 
practice. 


Pauline Privilege outside of 
Domicile or Quasi-Domicile 


Question: If a non-Catholic soldier 
comes to the place where his hoped- 
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. for Catholic bride lives and where he 
intends entering the Church, may the 
Local Ordinary permit the use of the 
Pauline privilege? 


CHANCELLOR. 


Answer: I am disposed to think 
that the said Ordinary can apply the 
privilege of faith. My reason is that 
the Ordinary of actual abode here is 
in the same general category as in the 
case of dispensations from the Code by 
force of law or by force of indult; and 
that the term, Ordinarii conjugis con- 
versi, can be so interpreted, especially 
in the light of the next clause of the 
same Canon 1122 (permitting the 
party converted in case of necessity 
to do the interpellating, if there is full 
evidence forthcoming of that fact). 
We are dealing here in the words of 
that same Canon, not with a judicial 
process proper, but with a summary 
and extrajudicial form of procedure. 


Pooling of Mass Offerings Left at 
Wakes 


Question: In this parish it is cus- 
tomary for the undertaker to provide 
Mass cards, which are left in the home 
of the deceased. Relatives and friends 
fill out these cards. Some of them en- 
close one dollar. In many cases the 
bereaved ones bring me the total of- 
fering after the funeral, and request 
that it be used for High Masses so they 
can be said in the parish church. May 
I accede to such requests? 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: I would think that if the 
donors of these Mass intentions wanted 
a Low Mass said where one dollar is 
enclosed, and two, three or five Low 
Masses said where the corresponding 
amounts are left, they would have 
left cards saying that they had already 
arranged for this or that number of 
Masses to be offered. This is the first 





form that Mass cards took, as I re- 
member. However, the practice in- 
quired about seems of its very nature 
to indicate that the donors are giving 
money for Masses, and leaving the 
kind of Masses to be said to the choice 
of the family itself. This is especially 
true if the donors know it is almost 
impossible to-day to have Low Masses 
said locally. So, the relatives have at 
least a probable right to do as they are 
doing; and that right is in possession 
as far as the priest is concerned. Nor 
do these relatives appear to be doing 
the departed one any disservice in view 
of the fact that they are arranging for 
the Holy Sacrifice to be offered a 
goodly number of times, and at an 
early date. And by reason of Masses 
for the dead being applied per modum 
suffragii instead of per modum absolu- 
tions as for the living, some argue with 
likelihood that one Sung Mass may 
avail as much for the departed as would 
that same offering changed into Low 
Mass offerings. 


May Licentiates in the Sacred 
Sciences Be Addressed as ‘‘Very 
Reverend’”’? 


Question: I have been thus ad- 
dressed by a priest friend because I 
amasS.T.L. Is he joking me? 

““TIMEO AMICOS HONORES FERENTES.”’ 


Answer: Your friend is not a joke- 
ster. He is a possessor of exact knowl- 
edge on the privileges of academic de- 
grees in the sacred sciences. For 
Trombetta in his booklet published in 
1911 under the eyes of Rome, ‘De 
Juribus et Privilegiis Doctorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum,” has a subtitle on 
page ten about the nobility of doctors. 
Therein he cites De Luca (under whom 
he studied at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity) as teaching that the doctorate 
constitutes a person in nobility no less 
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than in dignity. Then adds Trom- 
betta: ‘“‘Hine Doctoribus Ecclesias- 
ticis titulus Admodum Reverendus 
competit.” Further on he quotes 
Cardinal Gennari as saying that licen- 
tiates are equivalent to doctors in all 
matters pertaining to canonical posi- 
tions (such as those of Vicar Capitular, 
Synodal Examiner, etc.), but not to 
academic titles and insignia (ring, 
biretta) and the executing of Apostolic 
letters. : 


May a Baptism Be Construed at 
One Time as Valid, at Another 
Time as Invalid? 


Question: Could an Ordinary or the 
Diocesan Court acting under his dele- 
gation construe a Protestant baptism 
(say, a Baptist or Methodist baptism) 
conferred under an heretical ritual as 
invalid in order to use the Pauline 
privilege; and a similar baptism. as 
valid in order to let the baptized per- 
son married before 1918 marry a 
Catholic without becoming a Catho- 
lic? 

PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: Obviously, our priest is 
badly confused, but not any more than 
were many priests before 1918 when 
they were employed to give decisions— 
decisions that in fact marred many a 
principle of law and procedure. 

First, if a certainly heretical ritual 
were used in conferring a baptism, 
that baptism has but one construction. 
It is presumptively invalid, unless 
the certainty of a contrary intention 
emerges in the investigation. So, either 
before or after the Code a person is 
entitled to the Pauline privilege on 
that score, if the other party was 
either unbaptized or invalidly baptized, 
either actually or presumptively. 

Second, if the same kind of case oc- 
curred before the Code (non-baptism 


and invalid baptism), there is room for 
the Pauline privilege. But never for a 
declaration of nullity in favor of the 
faith; because there is not present a 
probable impediment of disparity of 
cult to be construed under Canon 1127 
as presumptively valid, and the mar- 
riage itself therefore as presumptively 
invalid. This would certainly be play- 
ing hot and cold at the same time. 

Third, if a case occurs of a doubt- 
fully baptized person married before 
1918 to an unbaptized person, who 
either wants to marry a Catholic with- 
out himself or herself becoming a 
Catholic, there is no conjugal liberty 
to be obtained unless it is proved, and 
judicially, that there is a diriment 
impediment or defective consent. 
However, if either person becomes a 
Catholic, then if the baptism after 
investigation is found to be insolubly 
doubtful either in fact or in validity, 
there can be a declaration of conjugal 
freedom under Canon 1127; for the 
favor matrimonii in that case has. to 
give way to the favor fidei under Canon 
1127. 


The Asperges in Consecrated 
Churches 


Question: Will you please settle 
this dispute: Should the Asperges be 
sung at the High Mass on Sunday in a 
church which has been consecrated? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: According to Decree 4051 
of the Congregation of Rites, the only 
churches in which the Asperges is of 
precept are collegiate and cathedral 
churches. The Decree further re- 
marks: ‘. . . in aliis Ecclesiis sive 
Parochialibus sive Regularium fieri 
potest.” Wuest-Mullaney state that 


‘the Asperges for parochial churches 


is of universal custom. 
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Manner of Reciting the Prayers 
after Low Mass 


Questions: (1) Should the prayer 
to St.. Michael after the ‘Hail Holy 
Queen” at the end of Low Masses be 
said by the priest alone, the people 
answering “Amen,’’ or should the 
whole prayer be recited by priest and 
people: together? 

(2) Isthere any official English trans- 
lation of this prayer? The various 
translations in existence are rather 
confusing, especially the translations 
of “‘Imperet illi Deus.” 

AMATOR UNIFORMITATIS. 


' Answers: (1) We know of no uni- 
form practice in this regard. Local 
custom or the wishes of the bishop or 
pastor seem to regulate the matter. 


(2) Since the local Ordinary is em- 
powered by Canon 1385, § 2, to give 
the necessary permission for the print- 
ing of books and prayers, any trans- 
lation that the bishop authorizes is 
official. The greatest weight of author- 
ity rests on the translation in the 
Raccolia. All books such as the Rac- 
colta need the express authorization of 
the Holy See (Canon 1388). 

We understand that the publishers 
in this country have agreed upon a 
text of the translation of the Ordinary 
of the Mass that will be uniform. This 
applied to the prayers after Mass 
would do away with much of the exist- 
ing confusion. 





Stations of the Cross Transferred 


Question: The Stations of the Cross 
have been transferred from our old 
church to the newly constructed church 
a few yards from the old church. The 
Stations that were canonically erected 
in the old church are being used in the 
new church. The pictures are already 
hung in the new church. My question 
is this: since these Stations are rather 
heavy, must I have them taken down 
again and bless them first and then 
hang them up one after another? Or 
can I bless them and erect them canon- 
ically while leaving them in their places? 
I have all the necessary faculties. 

CANADIAN PRIEST. 


Answer: It should be remarked 
here that the blessing for the Stations 
is placed on the wooden crosses, and 
not on the pictures. Bonzelet says 
that it is immaterial whether the bless- 


‘ing of the crosses takes place before 


or after they are fixed in their places, 
whether they are fixed in place by the 
priest who blesses them or by others, 
at the same time or later (‘‘Pastoral 
Companion,” p. 163). 

In the present case, however, no 
further blessing is required. In 1905 
the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences decreed that, if a new church 
were built almost on the same spot 
(fere in eodem loco) and under the same 
title, the Stations could without further 
formalities be transferred from the 
old to the new church. 

JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 

















Goniletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Josepnu H. Cassipy, M.M. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
The Power and Privilege of Prayer 


“Shout with joy to God; .. 


. give glory to His praise” 


(Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: ‘ 


(1). Petition Sunday. Whole Liturgy of 
to-day’s Mass embraces and is 
built up on the subject of prayer. 

(a) Introit: Joy that should be ours 
for the power and privilege to 
pray. 

(b) Collect: Let us think what is 
good for us and then ask for it. 

(c) Epistle: Let Christ’s word and 
wish be our ‘‘modus agendi.” 

(d) Gospel: Christ asks us to pray 
to His Father. 

(2) Christ’s life was essentially a life of 
prayer. ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, 
if you ask the Father anything in My 
Name, He will give it to you’’ (John, 
xvi. 23). 


One might well call to-day ‘‘Peti- 
tion Sunday,” or the day when the 
children of God ask “‘their Father in 
heaven” for the things they need— 
the things they feel they must have in 
their spiritual and material life. For 
the full development of his life, many 
things are needed that man just can’t 
supply himself. His fellow-man can- 
not supply them fully. Only God can 
do this. And His so doing is often 
contingent on. man asking for His 
help. The whole Liturgy, then, of 
to-day’s Mass and its precise words 
embrace and are built up on petition 
and prayer. 


The opening words of the Mass, as 
found in the Introit, depict the joy 
that should be ours for the power to 
pray. So, too, they tell the mood in 
which we should be to pray properly: 
“Shout with joy to God, all the earth; 
sing ye a psalm to His name; give 
glory to His praise’ (Ps. Ixvi. 1-2). 
What joy should bein the heart of the 
praying man when he knows and 
understands that he is ‘‘a son of God,”’ 
and in prayer he is speaking to his 
Father! His confidence can know no 
bounds, for so the “Gentle Master” 
has encouraged him to do. 

With this mood, then, of confidence 
in our petition, the special “prayer’’ 
of to-day’s Mass indicates what should 
be our mental attitude before we make 
our prayer to God. We should ask 
God to inspire our minds to ask what 
is good for us, inspire us to ask what 
we most need. 


We are poor fallen creatures. We 
are living in a very material world, in a 
world that tries to live very much with- 
out God. The temper of this world is 
not spiritual; it is grossly material. 
The trend of thought is away from 
God; the philosophy of so many of 
our fellow-men is destructive and 
worldly. The atmosphere we breathe 
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is heavily laden, if not with sin, then 
with a divided allegiance between the 
material and the divine. We cannot 
help but be influenced by all this. 
Our attitude towards God must needs 
be tempered by this world in which we 
live. Consequently, before our prayer 
to God, we must ask Him to put the 
proper petitions in our mind and the 
proper words on our tongues. We 
ask Him, “that by Thy holy inspira- 
tion, we may ever think on such things 
as are right, and by Thy guidance, 
ever do what is correct” (Prayer of 
the Mass). 


Proper Life for a Man of Prayer 


Being, then, in the proper mood of 
spirituality, and asking God to inspire 
the prayer we ask Him to grant, the 
Epistle points out what is the proper 
way of living for a man of prayer. He 
must be a spiritual realist. He can’t 
be a fakir or hypocrite. If he should be, 
he can’t expect his prayers to be 
answered. And this way of living is 
detailed by the first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem—the saintly James, one of the 
Master’s own Apostles. In simple but 
powerful language, St. James tells us 
in to-day’s Epistle: ‘Be ye doers of 
the word, and not hearers only, de- 
ceiving yourselves.’”’ Once we have 
looked into the mirror of sincere and 
honest examination of ourselves, we 
can see our faults and our shortcom- 
ings. These we must correct. We 
must leave sin and all its works. We 
must turn from the broad, easy way of 
life that leads to destruction. 

We must come back to God. Christ 
has shown us the way: “If any one 
will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross daily, and follow 
Me.” To speak to God in prayer and 
have Him listen, we must live accord- 
ing to His law and Commandments. 





We must live beneath the wood and 
shadow of the Cross of Christ. 

The royal road to God’s favor and 
blessings is the royal road of the Holy 
Cross. Our religion must be ‘‘pure and 
undefiled before God the Father.” 
Otherwise, our religion is vain and we 
deceive ourselves and leave our hearts 
empty. Our daily lives must be filled 
with good works—the spiritual and 
the corporal works of mercy. Thus, 
we become ‘‘doers of the word and not 
hearers only.” And our prayers shall 
be pleasing to God. 

Furthermore, the “Alleluia’’ verse 
following the Epistle gives the great 
sustaining truth that should ever be 
before a Christian man of prayer—the 
fact of Christ’s Resurrection, His con- 
quest of life and death, the fact that 
we shall all rise from the dead to live 
for eternity with God in heaven, if we 
follow Him here on earth: ‘Christ is 
risen, and hath shed His light upon us, 
whom He hath redeemed with His 
Blood.” Thus, with the knowledge 
that we are saved by His blood, and 
that death is but the last milestone on- 
the way to our final and eternal life, 
it should not be too difficult to be 
“doers of the word,” and men of 
prayer. 

Granted then, the proper temper of a 
Christian life, Christ invites us in this 
morning’s Gospel to pray to His Father 
and Our Father—and, further, to pray 
to Him with confidence. Such prayer 
and its fulfillment is part of His divine 
plan for our salvation in eternity and 
our ‘happiness on earth. Truly, His 
words were to His disciples, but truly, 
too, they were spoken to us, His 
children: ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say to you, 
if you ask the Father anything in My 
name, He will give it to you. Hitherto, 
you have not asked in My name. Ask, 
and you shall receive, that your joy 
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may be full’ (John, xvi. 23). And who 
could more fittingly convey these 
words to us than the Apostle of Love, 
St. John—John who was so close to 
the Master, and knew so well His 
Sacred Heart of Love? 


Christ a Man of Prayer 


This invitation to pray is all the 
more to be expected when we realize 
how Christ Himself prayed. We do 
not read very far into the life of Christ, 
as found in the Gospels and Epistles 
of the New Testament, before we real- 
ize that the Master was a man of 
prayer—of great and _ continuous 
prayer. This fact may amaze us when 
we first see it to be true. Perhaps we 
had the preconceived idea that, He 
being God as well as man, there would 
be no necessity for Him to pray. But 
just the opposite is what we find in the 
Scriptures. 

At His very birth on the first blessed 
Christmas, we may say that the In- 
fant Christ prayed vicariously. We 
may presume that Mary prayed in 
His name. We know that every young 
mother looks upon her new-born son 
as a very special child, and that young 
mother makes plans for her son that he 
will be great and holy in life. But 
Mary knew her Son was most extraor- 
dinary. He was the Messiah, and He 
was to redeem the world. So, may 


we not presume that Mary prayed in. 


His name, that the world would hear 
Him and come to salvation through 
Him? So, too, may we not presume 
that the ‘‘just man,’ Joseph, prayed 
in the name of the new-born Christ, 
that the Christian home would ever be 
blessed, and would never be invaded 
by the subversive philosophies of an un- 
believing world? Yes, I think that 
Mary and Joseph prayed on that first 
blessed Christmas for mankind in the 


name of the Christ-Child. In other 
words, He prayed vicariously through 
them. 

Though little is written of His home 
life at Nazareth, again we may pre- 
sume that there too He prayed much. 
The poet has said: “A boy’s will is 
the wind’s will; and the thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.” If 
that is true of the ordinary boy, how 
much more would it be true of the 
adolescent and growing Christ! He 
knew He was the Messiah, that He was 
set ‘for the fall and the resurrection 
of many in Israel, and for a sign that 
would. be contradicted.” He knew 
that He had come to redeem the world, 
to found His Church, to select and in- 
struct and commission His priesthood 
to be His living voice in the world 
when He would no longer be in the 
flesh. All this would so much depend 
on human nature that we may pre- 
sume He prayed long and often that 
the human equation would be offset by 
His grace, and that man, codperating 
with grace, would hasten the day when 
there would be ‘one flock and one 
Shepherd.” 


Christ’s Teaching on Prayer 


However this may be, we know for 
certain that Christ often prayed during 
the three years of His public ministry. 
He invited His disillusioned disciples 
“to come aside with Me into a desert 
place and rest.” Often at night, when 
His followers returned to their homes 
and the world was asleep, ‘““He spent 
the entire night in the prayer of God.”’ 

He taught the Apostles how to pray 
in the words of the “Our Father.” 
He impressed upon the commercial- 
minded Jews that “His house was a 
house of prayer, and they had made it a 
den of thieves.” He urged His tired 
Apostles in Gethsemane’s shadows ‘‘to 
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watch and pray lest they enter into 
temptation.’’ On the Cross, He prayed 
for the blaspheming multitude: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.”’ 

Thus, we have the hallowed example 
of Christ’s own prayers to urge us to 
be men of prayer. So too we have the 
beautiful words of this morning’s 


Mass outlining for us the mood neces- 
sary for prayer—the temper of a Chris- 
tian life, so essential for prayer. With 
great gratitude then to God, as Chris- 
tian soldiers, we should humbly pray 
to Him. And may He always ‘“‘grant 
us to desire what is right and to obtain 
what we desire in His name!’’ (Postcom- 
munion). 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 


Christ’s Witnesses before the World 


“And you shall give testimony, because you are with Me from the beginning” 
(John, xv. 27). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The Apostles are to be witnesses for 
Christ before the world. 

(a) Liturgy of the Mass to-day 
represents them as praying 
and preparing themselves for 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. 

(b) He will give testimony, and they 
will need His help. 

(2) Unity and charity they must have 
among one another (Epistle). 

(3) Christ will be with them. 

(4) Their call (Gospel). 

(5) So their successors and laity have ever 
tried to do down through the ages. 


The last days that the gentle Master 
spent with His Apostles before. He as- 
cended into heaven, were indeed 
packed with solemn drama. They had 
passed through the dark and tragic 
days of His Passion and death. They 
had been with Him in the shadows of 
Gethsemane; they had followed, at a 
distance, as He painfully made His 
way to Calvary. They knew first- 
hand some of the meaning of the Cross 
and His redeeming death upon it. 
They had been swept off their feet 
by the glories of the Resurrection. 
Their joy at seeing and speaking with 
the Risen Christ knew no bounds. 





But now He was to leave them. He 
was to ascend into heaven and take 
His rightful place at the right hand of 
His Father. It is always hard to say 
good-bye. It must have been very dif- 
ficult for the Apostles. Their hearts 
must have been filled with conflicting 
emotions. They knew that the divine 
cycle of Christ’s earthly sojourn must 
end in heaven, but they must needs be 
loath to see Him depart. 


These last, fleeting days must have 
been filled with many last-minute in- 
structions from the Master, and a final 
unfolding of His plans for them. He 
knew that all couldn’t be finally fixed 
and confirmed till the Holy Spirit 
would descend upon them and set their 
hearts on fire with His divine light and 
love. All that Christ had taught 
would be indelibly imprinted on their 
minds by the Paraclete, and He would 
be the ‘‘Advocate’’—the witness—for 
all this. So, too, He would strengthen 
their wills and fill their hearts with di- 
vine love. Thus, they could truly be 
the living voice of the unseen Christ 
in the world. They were to be His 
witnesses. 
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Preparation of the Apostles 


The Liturgy of to-day’s Mass places 
the Apostles as praying and preparing 
themselves for the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. They would need His help. 
Their task would be hopless without it. 

The Mass opens with an invocation 
that all may hear the Apostles of the 
Master: “Hear, O Lord, my voice 
with which I have cried to Thee. Thy 
face, O Lord, I will seek. Turn not 
away Thy face from me’”’ (Ps. xxvi). 
And, as an essential condition to being 
a witness for Christ, the ‘‘prayer’’ of 
to-day’s Mass implores a will attuned 
to the will of God—a will whose one 
purpose is the fulfilling of God’s divine 
plan among men: “Grant, O God, 
that we may always have a will de- 
voted to Thee, and a sincere heart to 
serve Thy majesty.”’ With such a will 
and such a heart, divinely inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, the apostle, human 
though he may be, can be a true wit- 
ness to Christ and His Gospel. 

But as a permanent and enduring 
condition in the lives of Christ’s 
Apostles, there must be unity and 
charity among them. At the Last 
Supper, the sorrowing Master had 
prayed for precisely this: ‘“That they 
may be one, Father, as Thou and I 
are one.’’ They must needs be men of 
prayer. Yes, “but above all things, 
have a constant and mutual charity 
among ourselves; for charity covers a 
multitude of sins” (I Peter, iv. 8). 

His people were to be gathered into 
one sheepfold, and there would be one 
flock under one shepherd. But how 
could this unity be had throughout the 
world unless the ‘‘witnesses of Christ’ 
were to be one? How could there be 
charity among so many and such di- 
verse nationalties, if there were not 
charity in the hearts of the chief teach- 
ers of His “good-tidings’’? 


However, the Apostles would net be 
without help in their struggles to ful- 
fill His commission. He Himself 
would not forget or forsake them: 
“IT will not leave you orphans; I go 
away and I am coming to you and 
your hearts shall rejoice” (Alleluia 
Verses). 

With their hearts filled with charity, 
and with their lives united one to an- 
other and all united with Him, the Mas- 
ter tells the Apostles of their call to be 
His “‘witnesses.”’ First, the Holy Spirit 
will come to them. Christ shall send 
Him to be His ‘Advocate’ in the 
world. ‘“‘But when the Advocate has 
come, whom I will send you from the 
Father, the Spirit of truth; He will 
bear witness concerning Me” (John, 
xv. 26). 
witnesses of Christ. 


The Apostolic Task 


Moreover, what is more logical than 
that they should be such witnesses? 
They [have been with the gentle 
Master from the first days of His public 
ministry. They have seen with their 
own eyes the power of the Messiah as 
shown in His miracles. They have 
listened to the majesty of His words. 
They have felt the magnetism of His 
personality. They have seen the 
transcending beauty of His Gospel. 
They have heard His Sermon on the 
Mount. They have seen Him cleanse 
the hideous leper, and say to the sin- 
ner: “Go now and sin no more.” 
They know and realize that He is the 
changeless friend of mankind. They 
have seen His love for the “little 
children.”” Thus, who could be better 
qualified to be His witnesses? Who 
could better tell the world of the 
treasures of His Gospel? Who could 
better be His “living voice” among 
men? “And you also will bear wit- 


And then they too will be 
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ness, because from the beginning you 
are with me”’ (John, xv. 27). 

However, Christ reminds them that 
their task will not be ‘an easy one; 
that their call to His service will need 
more than human effort, that their 
divine vocation will need divine help. 
They must needs be ‘fools for His 
sake.”’ The world and many of the 
people in it will give them very little 
help or encouragement. The world 
naturally has little in common with 
the divine and supernatural Gospel: 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” 
They will be ridiculed and persecuted. 
They will be stoned and spit upon. 
They will be homeless among their 
own and wanderers among stran- 
gers. They will be hungry and tired 
_ and weary. They will be disillusioned 
and heartbroken often. But, “‘is the 
servant greater than the Master?’ 
They will be put out of their own places 
of worship and prayer. They will even 
be put todeath. ‘‘They will expel you 
from the synagogues. Yes, the hour is 
coming for everyone who kills you, to 
think he is offering worship to God” 
(John, xvi. 2). Truly, indeed, these 
Apostles will need the power and con- 
solation of the Holy Spirit. Truly, too, 
they will need the sustaining friend- 
ship of Christ and the closest possible 
union with His Sacred Heart of love. 


The Prophecies Fulfilled 


Naturally enough, then, all this 
dark prophecy was precisely what came 
to pass. What Christ foretold became 
an historical actuality. His painful 
forecast was fulfilled in their own per- 
sonal lives. 

In too short a time St. Stephen was 
to be stoned to death, while a youthful 
fanatic, later to become a great mis- 
sioner, was a happy witness to his 
death. All of the original eleven met 


violent deaths at the hands of their 
persecutors with the exception of 
John, who underwent torture. 
However, they were witnesses of 
Christ. And, when their lives were 
snuffed and their voices were stilled, 
other lives were lived as His witnesses, 
and other voices were raised in His 
testimony. From the days of Christ’s 
Ascension, down through the ages to 
the present day, there has always been 
the noble band of apostles witnessing 
to the truth of the Master’s Gospel. 
Many died a martyr’s death for His 
truth. All lived a life of charity and 
love for His Gospel. : 


Progress of the Apostolate 


All over the world to-day a similar 
situation prevails. As the great Car- 
dinal of Boston once wrote, ‘‘fierce is 
the fight for God and His right.” 
Christ’s truth has been continually as- 
sailed. And this assault has not always 
been a frontal assault. Too often it 
has been surreptitiously directed from 
without. False history, direct lies, 
and insidious half-truths, subversive 
philosophy—all these have assailed 
His “‘little flock.”’ So, too, there has 
been boring from within. Those who 
have given Him lip-service and even 
professed to work by His name, 
those who have worn His livery and 
belied His truth—all these have 
gnawed at the very vitals of His 
Church. 

But in’ spite of every persecution, 
notwithstanding every blow overt or 
concealed, there has always been a 
noble band of those who gave witness 
to Christ. Christ is the same, His 
truth is the same, and the Holy Spirit 
is ever the chief Advocate. Christ 
willed this struggle to be. He knows 
His truth will finally triumph. The 
way may be long and the night dark, 
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but He will triumph at last. Re- 
member He didn’t will the struggle to 
cease orend: “I donot pray that Thou 
take them out of the world; but that 
Thou keep them from evil.’’ Such 


men, avoiding evil and living in unity 
and charity by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, will be the faithful ‘‘wit- 
nesses” of the gentle Master until the 
end of time. 


Feast of Pentecost 
The Coming and Office of the Holy Ghost 


“And they were filled with the Holy Spirit’’ (Acts, ii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Great Birthday of the Church. 
(a) Christ’s physical birth on Christ- 
mas. 
(b) To-day is spiritual birth of His 
Church. 

(2) Prelude: Apostles, Mary and earlier 
followers of the Master were 
gathered in prayer, expecting the 
Holy Spirit. 

(a) Confidence of future. 
(b) Yet, fear of the present and the 
Jews. 
(3) Holy Spirit came. 
(4) Great fruit—peace. 


From the earliest days of the 
Church, to-day has been considered 
as one of the greatest and most solemn 
feasts of the ecclesiastical year. And 
well it should be. On Christmas, the 
Master began the cycle of His earthly 
life. It was a day of great rejoicing, 
for ‘“‘in Bethlehem of Juda was born a 
Saviour.” And on the first Easter 
morn the Apostles thrilled with tri- 
umphant joy; for over against all the 
dark defeat of Calvary and the Cross, 
they saw “the tomb of the living 
Christ, the glory of the Risen Christ.”’ 

But, to-day witnesses the birth of 
the Church. The Holy Spirit has 


come into the world to put His seal on 
the Gospel of Christ, to renew the face 
of the earth and to enkindle in the 
hearts of men the fire of divine love. 
He is to make strong the Apostles 


that they may be worthy witnesses of 
the Word and to touch the hearts of 
the laity that they too may be worthy 
and true ‘“‘soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 
And over all this great spiritual birth, 
the Holy Spirit Himself will be the 
chief Advocate, the supreme witness, 
the source of an unending and undying 
spiritual fire of divine love. 

To-day’s Mass, then, opens with a 
note of triumph, reéchoed from the 
Book of Wisdom (i. 7): ‘“The Spirit of 
the Lord hath filled the whole earth; 
and that which containeth all things, 
hath knowledge of the voice. Let God 
arise and His enemies be scattered; 
and let them that hate Him, fly before 
His face’’ (Introit). 

The hearts of the Apostles are filled 
with a great expectancy. They know 
not precisely what shall come to pass; 
but they feel they are on the threshold 
of a supreme event in the long story of 
God’s dealings with mankind. 


The Scene in the Upper Room 


The prelude, then, to this supreme 
event is dramatically moving in its 
touching simplicity. The Apostles 
and followers of Christ were hidden 
away in an upper chamber in Jerusalem 
“for fear of the Jews.’’ They were 
gathered there in prayerful expect- 
ancy. Perhaps they were much be- 
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wildered by the events which had 
transpired immediately before—by 
the Cross, the Resurrection and the 
Ascension, and now too by the great 
promised coming that was soon to be a 
fact. Of course, we may presume 
that Mary was with them, sustaining 
them by her simple and complete faith 
in every word her Divine Son had told 
them. That is the prelude to the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit so graphically 
told in the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 2): 
“When the days of Pentecost were 
drawing to a close, they were all to- 
gether in one place.” 

And behold He comes—the Supreme 
Advocate of Christ, the Holy Spirit 
of the Eternal God. He came, as we 
would expect Him to come—not as the 
Infant Christ came at Bethlehem on 
the first Christmas morning in silence 
and humble seclusion from the eyes of 
the public, but with a great fanfare 
and motion, like the stirring majesty 
of a mighty storm sweeping all before 
it and touching the depths of men’s 
souls, while they stood aghast and 
transfixed at what their amazed eyes 
saw. A storm indeed, mighty and ir- 
resistible, came from the very loftiest 
heights of heaven, but a storm that 
did not destroy, a storm that left not 
havoc in its wake, a storm that gave 
earnest and promise to sweep from 
men’s hearts the hate that kills and 
fan the growing fires of love. Here was 
a moving power that could level the 
material temples of Moloch, drenched 
with blood, and inspire in their places 
the shrines of prayer where the souls 
of men could find peace and love. 


The Effects of the Coming 


The Epistle of to-day’s Mass tells 
this story so well. “And suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven, as a 
violent wind coming, and it filled the 


whole house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared to them parted 
tongues as of fire, which settled upon 
each of them. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to 
speak in foreign tongues’ (Acts, ii. 
2-4). 

The Holy Spirit of God had come 
upon the Apostles. Their tongues 
were loosed, fear left their hearts. 
Unafraid, they spoke to all the wonder- 
ing people. And each foreign person 
there in Jerusalem on that memorable 
day heard the wonders of the Master 
described in his own language. The 
Apostles were on fire now and freely 
and boldly spoke ‘“‘of the wonderful 
works of God.”’ Here was the birth of 
the Spouse of Christ—His divine 
Church, that would guide and mother 
the erring sheep of mankind. Here was 
for the first time heard the voice of 
the chosen priesthood— His living voice 
in the world that would not be silenced 


till time was no more, a voice inspired 


not by greed or seeking earthly appro- 
bation, but a voice inspired by the 
everlasting and pure breath of God 
Himself. Truly tremendous is this 
day in the annals of man; and fitting 
indeed and proper it is for us all 
humbly to beg of the Almighty God: 
“Send forth Thy Spirit and they shall 
be created, and Thou shalt renew the 
face of the earth’ (Alleluia Verses). 
Thus, the Liturgy of to-day’s Mass 
depicts the prelude and coming of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Apostles and into 
the world. But that Holy Spirit of 
God came not only for the first Apos- 
tles, and not even solely for their suc- 
cessors and sacerdotal helpers down 
through the ages. He came not only 
for that day and time. No, indeed, He 
came for all men—always, everywhere, 
till the end of time. And He had and 
has a very precise and definite purpose 
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and plan and reason for coming. The 
soul of every man is the masterpiece of 
God’s creation, breathed into man’s 
face at the moment of conception. 
Christ has redeemed that soul of every 
last one of mankind. It matters not 
in what kind of a body that soul is en- 
templed. It matters not what are the 
circumstances of poverty or riches that 
body may encounter and be bern to 
live under, nor what dread disease, 
bhysical or mental, may afflict that 
pody. It is always the temple of the 
soul, a sacred soul made eternally be- 
loved to the Godhead by the life and 
Cross of the gentle Master. God Him- 
self has so spoken: ‘“‘This is My beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased; hear 
ye Him” (Matt., xvii. 5). The soul of 
man is the garden of God, and in that 
garden the Holy Spirit is ever at work, 
nurturing there fruits for the eternal 
harvest. 


Chief Fruit of His Coming 


Thus, to-day’s Gospel depicts the 
chief fruit that the Holy Spirit strives 
to plant and harvest in the soul of man. 
It is Jove. Not the love we hear flip- 
pantly spoken of among so many men; 
not the love that degrades or begets 
‘‘love’s sad satiety,’ of which the poet 
spoke; not the love that seeks the 
lascivious liberty of license.. No, this 
love is begotten by God, and grows in 
the garden of God, the soul. This love 
prepares the heart for sacrifice, and 
sacrifice in turn confirms this heart in 
love. Such love comes to the man in 
friendship with God, the man whom we 
characterize as “the man in the state 
of grace.” 

Such a man lives by God, and God 
livesin him. He isa friend and brother 
of the Master Himself. “If anyone 
love Me, he will keep My word, and 
My Father will love him, and We will 


come to him and make Our abode with 
him’”’ (John, xiv. 23). He is a true 
“‘son of God,” a brother of Christ, and 
a partaker of the “Divine Nature,” 
and a “Temple of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
In the garden of his soul grow the 
choicest flowers of divine botany, and 
their harvest will bring joy to the 
angels of heaven. 


Peace as a Fruit of the Holy Spirit 


Infallibly, then, to such a soul, even 
on this earth, comes the priceless fruit 
of the Holy Spirit—peace. How much 
is that word coveted to-day! How 
many young lives are being offered of 
the grinding stones of Moloch’s mill to 
war, that the world may have peace! 
How many minds are being destroyed 
and bodies torn and mutilated that 
peace may once more be among men! 
But that peace, fruit of God’s love, 
nurtured by the Holy Spirit, is within 
the grasp of all men, if they will only 
create the necessary conditions for its 
attainment: ‘Glory to God in the 
highest and peace to men of good will.’’ 
So sang the angels on the first Christ- 
mas, and so, too, did they give the 
formula for a Christian life. If men 
would only direct the motives of their 
life to the “glory of God’’ and have 
their wills attuned to the plan and will 
of God, then they would certainly have 
peace in their hearts. 

The Master Himself has promised 
man: ‘Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give to you; not as the world 
gives do I give to you. Do not let 
your heart be troubled, or be afraid’’ 
(John, xiv. 6). On this great birthday 
of the Church of Christ, our protecting 
Mother, let us sincerely pray in the 
concluding words of to-day’s Mass that 
“the outpouring of the Holy Spirit pur- 
ify our hearts that they may be fruit- 
ful in good works’ (Postcommunion). 
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Feast of the Holy Trinity 
The Crowning Dogma of the Faith 


“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’ (Matt., xxviii. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) To-day’s Mass is a fitting epilogue to 
the Feast of Pentecost. 
(a) Holy Ghost came as great Advo- 
cate, Witness and Teacher, 
(b) Came to put the official divine 
seal on the ‘‘deposit of faith.” 
(2) It is essential that the faith should be 
known. 
(a) It is not static but a growing 
thing. ; 
(b) All men are to be brought to the 
true Faith. 
(3) Precisely what Apostles did—immedi- 
ately they started their preaching. 
(4) Laity have a very essential part in this. 
(5) Let us glorify the Trinity by making it 
known to man; and pray that the 
fullness of its graces be ours. 


To-day’s Mass, on the Feast of the 
Holy Trinity, is a fitting epilogue to 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, which we 
celebrated last Sunday. The Paraclete 
has come. The Advocate of Christ is 
in the world, and there He is to be the 
supreme witness of the Master’s mes- 
sage to man. Infallibly He will teach 
it through the ages; and to those who 
believe He will give great grace, love 
and peace of soul. He shall be the 
supreme physician and the loving sanc- 
tifier of mankind. He shall set His 
seal upon the ‘‘deposit of faith.’’ The 
divine approbation of the Godhead 
shall be placed upon the Gospel of 
Christ. 

This is precisely what happened on 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. The 


truth of Christ became a living thing 
in the minds of the Apostles. Their 
hearts were filled with an abiding love 
for the truth, and their wills were set 
on one great transcending resolution— 





that this truth would be made known 
to all mankind, that it may be fruit- 
ful to all and that all may be saved by 
it. ‘‘We are not able not to preach.”’ 


Moreover, the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity is one of the fundamental dog- 
mas or truths of the Catholic Church. 
It is a fundamental of the “‘deposit of 
faith.”’ Thus, in a very fitting way 
to-day’s Mass opens: ‘Blessed be the 
Holy Trinity and undivided Unity; we 
will give glory to Him because He 
hath shown His mercy to us. O Lord, 
our God, how wonderful is Thy Name 
in all the earth!” (Introit). It is a 
pean of praise and thanksgiving from 
the grateful soul of man contemplating 
the boundless goodness of God. Here 
the finite meets the infinite, and by 
God’s grace the infinite is compre- 
hended. 


Gratitude for Revelation 


In gratitude, too, man must needs 
recognize and acknowledge this grace. 
The “prayer” in to-day’s Mass thanks 
God “‘who has given His servants the 
grace to. proclaim the glory of the 
Eternal Trinity in professing the true 
faith; and to adore His Unity in the 
power of His majesty.’’ We ask God 
to strengthen our faith: “‘O Lord, I 
believe; help Thou my disbelief.”’ 

With an understanding then of the 
“deposit of faith’’ and some compre- 
hension of the Trinity, we place our- 
selves as best we can with St. Paul. 
We know this converted Jew became 
one of the greatest missionaries of the 
Catholic Church. We know of his 
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tireless travels for Christ’s truth, of 
his many crosses and continuous suf- 
' ferings and labors, of the persecutions 
he endured. We can picture him as an 
old man awaiting his death sentence 
in a prison of ancient Rome, his 
shoulders stooped, his step unsteady, 
his eyes almost blind. Yet, his spirit 
was undimmed, his soul on fire with 
the zeal of the Gospel. And with this 
Paul, this ‘‘vessel of election,” we join 
our voices: ‘Oh, the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and of the knowl- 
edge of God! How incomprehensible 
are His judgments and how unsearch- 
able His ways!”’ (Epistle). 

Paul understands that “all things”’ 
good in the life of the body and the 
life of the spirit come from the Holy 
Trinity, and under God’s divine plan 
return again to this same Trinity. He 
knew that he lived and had his being 
“in the name of God the Father who 
created him, in the name of God the 
Son who redeemed him, and in the 
name of God the Holy Ghost who 
sanctified him. ... From Him, and 
through Him, and unto Him are all 
things.’’ Would that we all could have 
the spirit and understanding gratitude 
of Paul! So often in forgetfulness we 
take so much to ourselves;; so much 
do we deify the powers of man and 
science that we leave the Holy Trinity 
entirely out of our picture and plan of 
life. 


The Deposit of Faith 


Thus taught by the Holy Spirit the 
deep and profound significance of 
Christ’s Gospel, of the “deposit of 
faith,” the Apostles could see. the 
necessity of teaching all this to the ends 
of the earth. His truth is not a dead 
code. It #s not a static pronounce- 
ment. It is not a mummified bundle 
of antiquated ideas, nor an outmoded 


philosophy. The truth of Christ is a 
living thing. It must needs grow and 
flower and live in the hearts of men. 
Ever more and more, men must come 
to know His Gospel. For here truly 
are the “‘good tidings,’’ the good news, 
essential to the happiness and salvation 
of man. 

However, lest by any fortuitous 
chance the Apostles should miss this 
important and vital fact, Christ im- 
pressed it deeply upon their minds. 
Perhaps, being Jews, they might have 
been tempted to keep this doctrine for 
themselves. For centuries the Jews 
had been a nation apart, a Chosen 
People. Their vocation had been to 
keep alive the idea of a Messiah to 
come, and to be the custodians of the 
Commandments and Law of God. 
And now they might have been 
tempted to keep the dispensations of 
Christ for themselves. 

But, Christ took care of this even- 
tuality in very definite terms. In fact, 
He didn’t invite them to spread His 
Gospel; He absolutely commanded 
them to do it. And He clearly laid 
down the fact that there was no limit 
to His Gospel. It was to be bounded 
by no continent or ocean, by no people 
or nationality. His Gospel was for all 
men, everywhere, always, until the end 
of time. Wherever was found the soul 
of man, there too was the garden of 
God, in which the seeds of Christ’s 
Gospel must be sown and carefully 
nurtured till the day of harvest. 


The Mission of the Apostles 


Clearly is all this set forth in to- 
day’s Gospel: ‘‘Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” And He told 
them what to teach them: ‘Teaching 
them to observe all that I have com- 
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manded you.’’ That is a very precise 
and definite command. And He knew 
what difficulties would beset them. He 
too had foretold this: ‘They will ex- 
pel you from the synagogues. Yes, 
the hour is coming for everyone who 
kills you to think he is offering worship 
to God”’ (John, xvi. 2). However, He 
gave them the consolation that they 
were not alone; they were not to do 
all these things without help. He as- 
sured them that they would be well 
fortified with divine help and assist- 
ance: “All power is given to Me in 
heaven and on earth. And behold I 
am with you all days, even unto the 
consummation of the earth.”” Thus the 
gentle Master spoke to His Apostles. 
Thus He fortified them for the greatest 
task ever assigned to mortal man. 
Inspired by the Holy Spirit, unto the 
understanding of the “deposit of 
faith,’ taking their strength from the 
Holy Trinity, they were to be the am- 
bassadors of Christ to His people 
everywhere. 


How the Mission Was Fulfilled 


And this is precisely how the 
Apostles acted. Girded with the truth 
and on fire with the Holy Spirit, they 
went forth teaching and preaching 
Christ and Christ crucified to the 
world. They went forth in the name 
of the Trinity: “In the name of the 


Father, and of the Son, and of the 





Holy Ghost.” ‘How beautiful upon 
the mountains were the feet of those 
preaching peace and preaching good,” 
the Psalmist said, speaking of their 
noble band in prophecy. As far as 
humanly possible, they brought the 
message of the gentle Master to man- 
kind. They didn’t cease their labors 
till their bodies had given their last 
full measure of devotion and their 
voices had been finally stilled by 
violent death. 

And the burden of their divine com- 
mission has been taken up in every age 
down through the centuries of the 
Christian era by an ever-new band of 
Apostles, with the same message to an 
ever-new and changing generation of 
people. The priests of every age have 
had their quota of missionaries. So, 
too, they have had their martyrs— 
men who were not afraid to die for the 
word of Christ. 

But always let us remember the 
noble laity who have worked with 
their apostles. By their prayers and 
physical and financial sacrifices, they 
have ever been a strong and worthy 
phalanx behind their preachers at the 
front trenches of Christianity. May 
this work ever prosper under God, 
“and may the profession of our faith 
in the eternal Holy Trinity and of its 
Undivided Unity, be of profit to our 
health in body and soul!’’ (Post- 
communion). 











Book Reviews 


A New Translation of the Psalms.'—In his 
recent Encyclical on Biblical Studies the pres- 
ent Holy Father has recommended and urged 
the frequent scholarly reéxamination of the 
books of Sacred Scripture and the presenta- 
tion of the result of such studies to the faith- 
ful for their spiritual edification as a very 
praiseworthy and imperative work, because 
only by repeated and intensive efforts can the 
contents of Sacred Scripture be penetrated 
more thoroughly and absorbed with spiritual 
profit. The difficulties encountered should 
not discourage us from undertaking this neces- 
sary task. The Holy Father quotes St. Augus- 
tine to the effect that God even wished diffi- 
culties to be scattered through the sacred 
books inspired by Him in order that we might 
be urged to read and scrutinize them more 
intently. This latter remark applies indeed 
very aptly to the Book of the Psalms and jus- 
tifies the .publication of this new work on 
‘‘The Psalms’”’ by Father Callan, O.P., fifteen 
years after his volume, ‘‘The Psalms Ex- 
plained,” in the preparation of which the Rev. 
John A. McHugh, O.P., collaborated. 

The present work offers to the reader a well 
rounded acquaintance with the Psalms from 
the historical, textual, literary, and liturgical 
points of view in substantially the same way 
as its above-mentioned predecessor did. The 
General Introduction and Special Introduc- 
tions to the individual Psalms are judiciously 
extensive, omitting only purely academic 
questions and technical discussions about 
matters of no useful purpose. Father Callan 
has all the scholarship and life-long practical 
experience of a teacher and writer to enable 
him to provide the proper background and act 
as a helpful guide to any person desirous of 
becoming acquainted with, or learning to 
know better and enjoy, the divinely inspired 
prayer-book of the Psalms. This work is not 


1 The Psalms. Translated from the Latin 
Psalter, in the Light of the Hebrew, of the Septua- 
gint and Peshitta Versions, and of the Psal- 
terium juxta Hebrzos of St. Jerome. With 
Introductions, Critical Notes and Spiritual 
Reflections, by the Very Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D., Consultor of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 


only informative but also stimulating both as 
a theoretical study and spiritual experience. 
It must have been such for the author himself, 
for we note that the translation of the Psalms, 
the revised and increased Notes, the Spiritual 
Reflections on each Psalm, which constitute 
the bulk of the book, are quite new and differ- 
ent from the corresponding parts in ‘The 
Psalms Explained.” In fact, the Spiritual Re- 
flections are an entirely new feature and make 
this introduction to the Psalter also a book of 
spiritual reading and meditation, as well as a 
source of material for sermons and confer- 
ences. No doubt, it is for this reason that the 
work was rightly considered and, in view of its 
value, deservedly chosen by the Spiritual 
Book Associates as their December-January 
selection. This choice is the more appropriate 
because the Psalms are eminently suited to 
give to our meditation and religiously reflec- 
tive mood throughout the day a scriptural 
basis and character. Greater familiarity with 
the Psalms may eventually put on the tongue 
biblical language in our private oral devotions, 
even as the Psalms constitute the larger part 
of the Church’s official praise and supplication 
to God. 

In this new translation Father Callan has 
succeeded in eliminating many paraphrases 
of difficult passages and, by happy turns of 
language, managed to remain closer to the 
crisp wording of the Latin text, without losing 
clarity and accuracy of meaning and spiritual 
depth. Only those who themselves have 
struggled with this and such like problems can 
fully appreciate the difficulty of this accom- 
plishment. Even in those places where the 
English translation may seem less fortunate, 
the total effect of the new work and the partic- 
ular notes will prove challenging and sugges- 
tive. The reader who follows the Latin and 
English texts (which are conveniently ranged 
side by side on the same page, with the notes 
easy to scan at the bottom) may discover some 
opportunities for trying his own skill. It isa 
fascinating intellectual and spiritual exercise. 
May the reviewer be allowed to make a few 
suggestions in this connection? The transla- 
tion of Psalm Iviii. 10, it seems, could be more 
faithful to the Latin text and thereby even 
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gain in spiritual expression. We read: 
“Fortitudinem meam ad te custodiam, quia 
Deus susceptor meus es.’’ Father Callan trans- 
lates: ‘‘O Thou, my strength, to Thee will I 
look, for God is my protector.”’ Fortitudinem 
meam is treated as a vocative instead of a 
direct object, and the verb es, a second person 
singular in the Latin text, becomes /s, a third 
person singular in the translation. Concern- 
ing this shift in the verb from the second to 
the third person, a little reflection will con- 
vince us that such transitions mean a change 
from personal address and appeal to imper- 
sonal statement and involve a loss of anima- 
tion. Furthermore, ad te custodiam does not 
mean exactly: ‘‘. . . to Thee will I look.’”’ As 
to the wording of this phrase in Latin, it will 
be useful to keep in mind that sinners are al- 
ways represented as being at a distance from 
God and therefore ultimately losing out, 
while faithfulness and piety imply nearness to 
God (ad te) and assure ultimate fulfillment and 
achievement. May we then, without an at- 
tempt at literary polish but striving only for 
literal faithfulness, venture the following ver- 
sion: ‘‘Near to Thee I shall keep safe my 
strength, for Thou, O God, art my protector.” 
Another example. In Psalm Ixxvii. 20 it is 
hard to see why the first half of that verse is 
rendered as historical narrative instead of 
making it part of the Israelites’ bad reasoning 
and expressions of doubt concerning God’s 
power, especially since verses 15 and 16 recite 
‘the historical fact of the water miraculously 
gushing forth from the rock. Verse 20 should 
then read: ‘True, He smote the rock, and 
waters gushed forth. ... But can He also 
give us bread. . .?” 

The foregoing remarks have not been made 
for the sake of pointing out defects. The 
changes suggested here, and others of a simi- 
lar nature that might be recommended, do not 
imply defects but the need of generous co- 
operation in the spirit of the aforementioned 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XII. The reviewer 
is also anxious to bring to the prospective 
reader’s attention the possibility of personal 
discoveries. Father Callan’s book supplies 
all necessary data on which and with which to 
work. For this we owe him a great debt of 
gratitude, even though we may arrive at a 
somewhat different or modified interpretation, 
or a happier wording of certain passages. In 
these matters no two scholars can be expected 
always to agree. Of course, our constructions 
must be warranted by the text and other ob- 


jective pertinent factors. There is no room 
for the indulgence of subjective fancies and pre- 
dilections. But all readers, whether equipped 
for this sort of occupation with the Psalms 
or not, may be assured that the world of the 
Psalms so lucidly opened up to us by Father 
Callan’s work will bring to them genuine de- 
light and enduring riches for the religious 
edification of their souls. In conclusion, we 
must not forget the nine closely packed pages 
of topical Index. They are also an entirely 
new and welcome feature of this book which 
should render it more enjoyable and useful in 
many ways. 

Tarcisius A. RATTLER, O.S.A. 


Homiletics.—The ages have been in labor 
and to-day is born the idea of the brotherhood 
of all men in one world. Such is the theme of 
certain columnists and commentators. Hu- 
manity, plodding head-downward for cen- 
turies, is now facing the sun of a glorious day 
when nations unarmed shall live as comrades: 
“In every heart and brain shall throb the 
pulse of one fraternity.”” This bright, new 
modern idea shall usher in the golden age; 
white and black, German and Britisher, shall 
all join hands and play ring-around-a-rosy all 
over the world. 

When we read Monsignor Sheen’s latest 
volume,? we realize how ancient is the true 
concept of brotherly love. It was born as a 
reflection of the mutual love of the Trinity, 
born as a commandment from the lips of 
Christ twenty centuries ago. And the Church 
has been preaching it ever since, not as a 
starry-eyed poet writes a dream, but as a 
mother teaches a duty to her children. 

This book is studded with bright, strong 
thoughts. For that reason it can serve as a 
mine of material for sermons. The author is 
sensitively aware of the attitudes and fancies 
of the modern mind: timely and apt are his 
answers to modern objections, solid yet un- 
bookish are his considerations and reflections 
on Catholic teaching. Chapter III, for in- 
stance, is a superb example of effective indirect 
pleading. Here the author ironically suggests 
several ways to avoid loving God. Like the 
Samaritan woman of the five husbands, dis- 
cuss Comparative Religion! 


“Be like her. Make religion a contro- 
versy rather than a conversion. What you 


1 Love One Another. By Rt. Rev. Fulton J. 


Sheen (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City). 
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want is an argument, but what you need is 
absolution. By confusing the two, you can 
avoid meeting the love of God until the day 
of your death.” 


Another device suggested in this chapter is 
to pretend that religion is for the ignorant and 
superstitious, but not for the broad-minded. 
Insist also that the sole purpose of religion is 
social service! And if the Church proposes 
social remedies based on spiritual considera- 
tions, allege that the Church is political. The 
Church must, of course, be judged by its 
acceptability to the “‘important’’ people, and 
you must be sure to “take yourself seriously.” 
If you are a connoisseur of all churches in 
virtue of your superior wisdom, you can es- 
cape the obligation of joining any. Art critics 
don’t paint: why should religious critics be 
religious? 

This volume might also be used as a medita- 
tion-book. The same germ-ideas that are so 
capable of blossoming into sermons could also 
fructify in mental prayer. Here and there 
throughout the book you will find seed- 
thoughts like these: the hands we have re- 
fused to shake in handshake will bar our way 
to heaven; the only things we shall own at 
death are those we gave away. The book is 
not an organic unity. You cannot read it as 
you might read a novel: it is a series of re- 
flections and considerations strung together 
in logical order, a chain of thoughts rather 
than a train of thought. For that reason it 
may be read at random with profit, at any 
chapter or page. * 

Msgr. Sheen navigates the troubled waters 
of “friendship with non-Catholics.”” Even 
among “‘our own’ there are some strange 
ideas of proper behavior towards Jews and 
Protestants, but in several chapters specifi- 
cally dealing with these problems he insists on 
friendship with people of all creeds, and at the 
same time intolerance of their errors. Timely 
and necessary also is his chapter on ‘‘Friend- 
ship with All Peoples, Races, Classes and 
Colors.”’ 

One unhappy defect of the book is the use 
of precarious general statements: for example, 
“Anti-Semitism is Anti-Christianity,” or ‘If 
we come from the beasts, then we may appro- 
priately be expected to act like beasts.” 
Even a preacher needs to toss off general state- 
ments with caution. But that is minor, and 
the book deserves a place in the library of 
every priest who keeps in touch with modern 


questions and their answers. Fortunately, a 
pamphlet abridgement of the volume has been 
given to Catholic Hour listeners under the 
title of Friends. 

A spirit of fairness pervades Mr. G. Paul 
Butler’s collection of the best sermons of the 
past year. More than six thousand sermons 
were examined; of the fifty-two selected for 
publication, eleven are Catholic. A few of 
these Catholic sermons are good, but as a 
group they do not seem to measure up to the 
homiletic quality of the non-Catholic selec- 
tions. It is a minor tragedy to muff such a 
golden chance. 

Some occult criterion must have guided the 
Catholic Advisory Committee in its recom- 
mendations. Bishop Kelley’s whimsical 
“Conversation with an Electric Fan” is a 
clever, instructive dialogue but not a sermon; 
Msgr. John A. Ryan’s “Social Service and 
Social Reform”’ is only an outline of the Re- 
port of the National Resources Planning 
Board. Six of these eleven selections are from 
members of the Hierarchy, which means that 
our leaders speak not only with authority but 
also with unusual skill. 

Perhaps the best Catholic sermon is that by 
Bishop Gerald O’Hara. His “‘Voice of The 
Church in a World at War’”’ is a general but 
genuine and sincere plea to listen to the con- 
soling voice of Christ in these dark hours. 
Msgr. Sheen’s ‘‘Resurrection”’ is a fine Easter 
sermon: however, we cannot expect to find 
the same enchantment in the cold print of his 
baroque prose as we find in the magic of his 
voice and presence. ‘Justice to the Nation,” 
by the Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, is a stirring 
appeal for Catholic participation in the war ef- 
fort, citing patriotism not as a fine frenzy but 
as a duty in justice. 

Bishop Lucey’s ‘“‘Corpus Christi’’ is an in- 
vitation to Catholics to collaborate with non- 
Catholics in rebuilding Western culture. Its 
perspective is broad and catholic, but its 
effectiveness is marred by inexact word- 
juggling. To say that the term “Corpus 
Christi’ can be applied to Western civilization 
is a wanton extension of the meaning of a 
consecrated term. It is surprising, to say the 
least, to read that ‘“‘the Corpus Christi, the 
body of Christ, torn and broken, has col- 
lapsed.”’ Cardinal Van Roey’s daring ‘‘Bel- 
gian Church and the Nazi Crisis’’ is a fling at 


2 Best Sermons: 1944 Selection. Edited by 
G. Paul Butler (Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
New York City). 
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the Nazis and an answer to those who claim 
that the Church can adapt herself to all forms 
of government. Archbishops Spellman and 
MecNicholas, Father Gannon, and Msgr. 
Thomas McDonnell have also contributed 
sermons to this volume. 

The editor must be complimented for his 
honesty and impartiality in selecting so many 
Catholic sermons, and we can be grateful for 
this opportunity to offer Catholic ideas and 
attitudes to non-Catholic readers. Too bad 
we are represented by many mediocre ser- 
mons! JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


St. Paul’s Life and Writings.—Msgr. 
Holzner has given us a most interesting ac- 
count of the life, age, and activities of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles.!_ Besides giv- 
ing a graphic picture, with a wealth of detail, 
of the circumstances surrounding the Apostle’s 
career, this volume might well be called a 
running commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
and the Acts of the Apostles. For in it we 
find not only a history of the life and times of 
the Apostle and of the particular needs and 
conditions which occasioned the writing of his 
different letters, but also a discussion of the 
various problems contained in the letters, 
together with the conclusions which the best 
scholarship has made available. 

Here we can see St. Paul as he really was 
from birth to death: growing up and re- 
ceiving at home his Jewish training, but in- 
fluenced by the Greek culture of pagan 
Tarsus; sitting later at the feet of the illus- 
trious teacher Gamaliel in Jerusalem; be- 
coming a fierce persecutor of the Christians in 
and about the Holy City until suddenly and 
miraculously converted, then retiring to 
Arabia and afterwards to quiet in his native 
city; being called after a few years to help 
in the work of the Church at Antioch and to 
assist the poor in Jerusalem, and finally em- 
barking on his long and varied missionary 
labors which extended over some twenty years 
throughout the Roman world and ended with 
his martyrdom in the Eternal City. 

It is an efgaging story which Msgr. Holzner 
has produced for us in this volume of 500 
pages. He has gathered his data from all 
possible sources—that is to say, from the Old 
and New Testaments, from the history of the 
times and customs of the nations surrounding 


1 Paul of Tarsus. By Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Holzner. Translated by Rev. Frederic C. 
Eckhoff (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 





Palestine and in any way connected with the 
life and activities of Paul, from the Jewish 
writers before and after the time of the 
Apostles, from Christian apocrypha, from the 
works of the Fathers and other early ecclesi- 
astical writers, from the meaning and implica- 
tions of Biblical and other related languages, 
and the like; and he has woven them all into 
an easy, flowing and attractive account, filling 
in unavoidable gaps with legitimate connec- 
tives which only an acute but conservative 
imagination could furnish. 

The author has provided in this work a fine 
illustration of how vast erudition and scholar- 
ship can be presented so as to be made 
attractive, practical, and useful to all intelli- 
gent readers. There is often an exaggerated 
tendency on the part of some scholars to feel, 
when they write on theological or Scriptural 
subjects or teach these sciences, that they 
must fill their pages or lectures with a great 
mass of scientific data consisting of all sorts 
of opinions, investigations, citations, refer- 
ences, etc., lest they be suspected of being 
wanting in deep learning and thus fail to im- 
press others with their authority. Of course, 
no one who is rightly informed will question 
the need of such works in all branches of 
higher studies; but they are not for general 
use even among the learned; they are for 
reference and consultation by scholars who 
are trying to instruct and help the multitudes, 
whether of the clergy or educated laity. As 
in prose literature and poetry, so it is in the- 
ology and Scripture; the greatest scholars and 
writers are they who have so thoroughly di- 
gested their immense knowledge that they are 
able to present it in simplest and most attrac- 
tive form. Witness, for example, in this con- 
nection St. Thomas Aquinas. Who ever had 
more profound knowledge than he? And 
who ever has presented it so simply and so 
clearly? On a smaller scale, Msgr. Holzner 
has accomplished a similar task for the com- 
plex subjects of St. Paul and his writings. 


CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Scholastic Method.—The Scholastic 
method which reached its peak in the Summa 
of St. Thomas is a matter of gradual develop- 
ment. An important milestone in this de- 
velopment is represented by the Libri IV 
Sententiarum of Peter of Lombard, whose 
work became the starting point of a turn toa 
more systematic treatment of the sacred 
sciences. The Lombard’s method for a long 
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time dominated the theological schools, 
though modifications of various kinds were 
introduced by later theologians. The success 
and popularity of the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard are to be attributed in no small meas- 
ure to Peter of Poitiers (Pictavensis), who 
accepted the Sentences in substance but re- 
arranged the matter, added new questions, 
and reduced the treatment to a stricter dia- 
lectical form. The work of Peter of Poitiers 
thus marks an improvement over the Sen- 
tences of the Lombard, and we can well 
understand his influence on contemporary and 
later medieval theology. Dr. Arthur Land- 
graf holds that ‘‘undoubtedly the Sentences of 
Peter of Poitiers represent one of the most im- 
portant source works of the twelfth century.”’ 

A text of such importance unquestionably 
deserves a critical edition which will make it 
accessible to wider circles. The University of 
Notre Dame has done some fine work in the 
publication of medieval texts, and scholars 
are delighted that it has undertaken the edit- 
ing of the books of Sentences of Peter of 
Poitiers. The present volume contains the 
first book of the Sentences; the other four 
books will appear as soon as circumstances 
allow. The material make-up of the volume 
will gladden the heart of any lover of books. 
The: editing follows the best traditions of 
scholarship, and takes its place side by side 
with the best that has been done in the way of 
restoring and publishing classical texts. The 
volume is an achievement of which American 
scholarship may well be proud. Work of this 
type is essential to the advancement of learn- 
ing but it also entails heavy expenses; in the 
interests of the progress of science it should be 
encouraged, however, not only morally but 
financially. CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


1 Sententiz Petri Pictavensis. By Philip 
S. Moore and Marthe Dulong. Publications 
in Medieval Studies. Editor Philip S. Moore, 
C.S.C. (The University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind.). 


Growth of Catholic Culture.—In ‘‘Catholic 
Art and Culture’! E. I. Watkin has produced 
another masterpiece, as epochal and illumi- 
nating as his ‘‘Catholic Centre.” He is a 
bold thinker, as shown, for instance, by his 
championship of Baroque art and culture as 
the mature and mellow development of the 
Gothic spirit, instead of its antithesis. But 
his boldness is warranted by profound 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 


thought and sure scholarship. His exposition 
of Catholic art is interior, since his criterion is 
not technique nor any language of external 
form, but the spirit which inspired and 
moulded the outer forms. To-day, when 
Catholic art runs to the commercial and senti- 
mental, we need this penetrating survey of its 
past splendor. 

In this study of the Catholic religion-cul- 
ture he traces three movements. First is the 
growth of the European mind, from childhood 
through the schoolboy and the adolescent to 
adult maturity. The mind of the high 
Middle Ages enjoyed the clear, simple, direct, 
though inexperienced, vision of childhood. 
Their ideals were valid, though these failed of 
fulfillment because of insuperable obstacles. 
The one hope of Western civilization is a re- 
turn, not to the material conditions of those 
times, but to their ideals. His defense of the 
Middle Ages makes Professor Coulton look 
bigoted and shallow. There is lively reading 
in the passage where he compares the Renais- 
sance mind to a college freshman. 

The second is the dialectical movement of 
Catholic religion-culture, from vertical pre- 
occupation with God and the supernatural 
(St. Augustine’s ‘‘Confessions’’) through 
horizontal absorption in nature and man (im- 
moderate humanism and nature mysticism) 
to the synthesis of the vertical-horizontal 
(Baroque art and culture or the aims of Jesuit 
education). 

The third is a circular movement, the cycle 
of the seasons: from the autumn and winter 
of the classical religion-culture through the 
spring, summer, autumn and winter of the 
Catholic religion-culture, to another spring, 
when the age of the Spirit will open. 

The interaction of these three movements 
produces the spiral progress of human history, 
as viewed by dialectical ideal realism, a syn- 
thetic philosophy, which continues the 
Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy of the 
Church and then purges and resolves in a 
higher synthesis the modern oracles, Hegel 
and Marx. 

Brilliant passages abound in the work, such 
as the defense of the Middle Ages, the inter- 
pretation of Gothic architecture, the ap- 
praisal of Michelangelo, the true significance 
of Baroque, etc. If you read solely for diver- 
sion, Mr. Watkin is not for you. But if you 
are the thoughtful, studious type, ever seeking 
more enlightenment and enrichment of your 
thougkt, there is not a more rewarding author 
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on the market to-day. The obscurity which 
made his earlier works most difficult to read, 
has disappeared from the last two. Father 
Gillis hailed ‘‘The Catholic Centre” as one of 
the outstanding books of a quarter-century. 
He should be just as enthusiastic about this. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Historical Truth.—The great and difficult 
task of the historian is to shed light upon the 
past and to disentangle the truth from the 
mass of falsehood in which it has come to be 
wrapped up. The eventual triumph of the 
truth, in which we believe, is a slow and weary 
process. Contemporaries of events are unable 
to evaluate them properly; in most cases 
they cannot even ascertain the facts on which 
judgment would have tobe based. Paradoxi- 
cally, the multiplication of the agencies of 
publicity and the facilitation of global inter- 
communication seem to lead only to a greater 
bewilderment and a more hopeless eclipse of 
the truth. Some day, however, the truth will 
dispel the fog and shine forth in undimmed 
splendor. 

In this work of clarification‘every scrap of 
paper written by contemporaries, even if at 
the time of its writing it was ignored or deliber- 
ately brushed aside, may prove helpful. 
This may turn out to be the fate of the vol- 
ume which Mrs. Ann Su Cardwell has written 
on the present critical situation between 
Poland and the Soviet Republic. The book 
runs counter to the currents of present-day 
sentiment, and not improbably will be shunted 
toa side track. In spite of that, it should not 
be called inopportune as it may serve as a cor- 
rective to biased views and aid in the restora- 
tion of more evenly balanced judgments. 
The account of the situation is objective and 
free from animosity. Nothing is ever gained 
by shutting one’s eyes to unpleasant facts. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


1 Poland and Russia. The Last Quarter- 
Century. By Ann Su Cardwell (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City). 


Geography and Geopolitics.—‘‘Compass of 
the World’’! fills a real need, because its sub- 
ject has never before received an adequate 
treatment from the American viewpoint. 
Some treatises have indeed appeared in 
learned periodicals and books, but none has 

1 Edited by Hans W. Weigert and Wilh- 


jalmur Stefansson (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 


given such an all-embracing picture of the 
science of geography and its relation to poli- 
tics, economics, transportation, population, 
etc. The volume under review is a collection 
of monographs by different authors, many of 
whom are outstanding authorities on the 
phases they treat. All are arranged under 
six headings: New World Geopolitics, New 
Directions and Skyways, Reflections on the 
Heartland, The Northward Course, Reflec- 
tions on Asia, and The Shifting Balance of 
Man Power. Among the twenty-eight auth- 
ors and subjects listed we find: Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J. (Geopolitics and International 
Morals); Isaiah Bowman (Geography vs. 
Geopolitics); Quincy Wright (The Balance of 
Power); S. Whittemore Boggs (Boundary 
Problems); Charles Hurd (World Airways); 
J. Russell Smith (Heartland, Grassland, and 
Farmland); Viljamur Stefansson (The North 
American Arctic); Anthony J. Dimond (The 
Aleutians); Wallace E. Pratt (Petroleum in 
the North); Ernest C. Ropes (The Soviet 
Arctic in the Future); Hans W. Weigert 
(Asta through Haushofer’s Glasses); Frank 
Lorimer (Population Movement in Imperial 
Russia and in the Soviet Union), etc. Each 
title is followed by a short biography of its 
author. 


Although there is little overlapping in the 
essays, there is a great variety of views and 
opinions. A critical and detailed analysis 
would necessitate the appraisal of each essay 
individually. Such an analysis would not 
serve any practical purpose because the mat- 
ters discussed are largely speculative, and 
readers are expected to form their own judg- 
ments on the basis of the facts submitted. 
In general, it may be said that this excellent 
book will be an eye-opener for many, since it 
is written from the American viewpoint which 
differs from that of other countries. What 
was not expedient to say at the present time, 
no doubt, will be added when a more oppor- 
tune occasion presents itself. Hence, the 
absolute silence about one dictator and his 
dangerous ideology is but a form of watchful 
waiting until the whole truth can be told 
without fear of international complications. 
However, enough has been said to give in- 
telligent readers an idea of why the present 
war is fought, of the facts that must be con- 
sidered and of what problems must be solved 
before an enduring peace can be established— 
perhaps, after a long period of hard struggle. 

Kiian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 











